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- @ SCORCHING sun—rainless days—thousands of feet treading the turf. But no cause for worry. Tonight, as last 
night, one greens worker, without aid, without hose, will water 18 fairways and 18 greens! This is an amazing 
phase of modern golf course maintenance made possible by engineering skill and good pipe. @ First came steel 
and a better pipe for nearly every piping requirement—then came COP-R-LOY, the metal, and COP-R-LOY 
Pipe to render full and satisfactory service wnderground—buried in the earth of golf courses, parks, cemeteries and 
spacious lawns—a tough job for any kind of pipe. Genuine Wheeling COP-R-LOY Pipe, black and galvanized, 
is used by leading irrigation engineers, likewise by makers of sprinkler systems for fire protection. It has proved 
its worth in many special fields in addition to that of heating, plumbing and air conditioning. It is sold by 


leading pipe distributors. It’s good pipe. It’s Wheeling Steel. ¢ Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 


© 1936, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


 COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


cet ; 


Sprinkler Systems for lawns and gardens wy A COP-R-LOY system for the green- Leading manufacturers of sprinkling systems A COP-R-LOY irrigati:’ system for 


are made of COP-R-LOY Pipe. It’s house is economical. It’s Sor extensive turf areas use COP-R-LOY large truck gard: It’s 


Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel. Pipe. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling S:-¢l. 
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COVER: In the photo printed on your last 
cover (July 25) and captioned “G. O. P. 
SPEECHWRITERS,” is the young man next 
to Governor Landon the economist Ralph 
Robey? I have a bet that it is. 

Harper MAINES 

Columbus, Ohio 


Editorial Note:. Mr. Maines wins. Inadvertently 

omitted from News-WeEeExk’s index was the explanation. 

“Charles P. Taft (left) and Ralph West Robey (center) 
k with Governor Landon,” 


DOGS: The delightful letters appearing in 
columns re “Dogs” have brought sun- 
into my life for they have expressed 
that I have long felt about dogs, but 
[ had no previous excuse for airing. 

| nor “con” letter dis- 

and [I suppose I must 
am somewhat of a “fence-sit- 


ier the “pro” 
| me overly much 
s that I 
hen it comes to dogs. 
re are some dogs I would gladly see 
irld rid of, however. Mr. Fowler 
| is right in wishing to bring an 
e lap-sitting species and Miss Bron- 
18] is also right in characterizing 
particular brand as dogs who have 
| their calling in life,” except for the 
t she did not bring her statement to 
ical conclusion. Not only have these 
s missed their goal somehow but they 
lso, I fear, responsible for making us 
5 miss ours. So let these poor door- 
be quietly led to the pound and pain- 
put to sleep. 
ll this seeming harshness there is no 
ire on my part to see the unfortunate 
ires suffer. I am simply of the opinion 
when the millennium rolls around these 
nops will not be among those dogs 
present, 

It is not in an argumentative spirit that I 
object strenuously to Miss Bronson’s state- 
ment that “Dogs, if given a place to run and 
a good bed, will not be out on the street or 
tobbing the neighbor’s garbage can,” but 
simply in a spirit of wishing to correct a mis- 
taken notion, I have seen dogs trained to the 
nth degree with beds of softest down upon 


which to rest their weary bones, dogs whose 
food is tempting even to myself and in quan- 
tity sufficient to feed a family of six; yes, 
these dogs, time after time, again and again, 
I have seen leave their downy beds, their 
handsome dinners, and loving masters, only 
to do what? To get the latest contents of 
the neighbors’ garbage cans. 

Yes, it is discouraging but DOGS WILL 
BE DOGS! 

Louise H. Poore 
Wilmington, Del, 


W.C.T.U.: Especially because we have 
long found real pleasure in following the 
record of current history in the pages of 
News-WEEK we write to express our surprise 
and shock at a manifest, even if uninten- 
tional, twin inaccuracy and misrepresenta- 
tion of the National W.C.T.U. Convention at 
Tulsa, Okla., referred to on page 10 of your 
issue for June 27, 
and uncon- 
Smith which you 


First, as to the rather large 
ventional portrait of Mrs. 
reproduced on that page, a most unhappy in 
justice has been done her by some quite in- 
explicable mutilation of the original portrait 
with which we are very familiar. The origi- 
nal of this picture was one of three taken 

. in order to visualize her lifelong passion 
for home life, in a threefold setting of 
kitchen, living room and library. 

In the original of this particular picture, 
the spoon, represented in your reproduction 
.as filled with some food or liquid product, 
was empty and did not obstruct or give the 
picture the effect of the ridiculous which here 
is sO conspicuously in evidence. We cannot 
believe that the picture as used in connection 
with your story was intentionally converted 
into a caricature by a misuse of the original 
print on the part of your photographer, and 
yet it does Mrs. Smith a very real injustice, 
who, we do not need to say, is one of the 
most attractive and lovely women, both in 
personality and appearance, in public life 
today. 

But when we come to your account of the 
62nd annual convention of the W.C.T.U., 
which in itself was one of the most impres- 
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DO YOU ALWAYS KNOW 
What You're Talking About? 


We know it sounds insulting, 
but it isn’t. 

So much news from every cor- 
ner of the world is published each 
day that busy, intelligent men and 
women have no time to keep really 
up to date, thoroughly informed 
except in their own field. 


NEWS-WEEK is edited for busy 
people. Each week it brings them 
the world’s significant news in ev- 
ery field, complete with background 
details, yet highly condensed for 
quick reading. Entirely without 
editorial bias, it presents facts—its 
readers form their own opinions. 
Its presentation, a perfect balance 
of clear, easily read English and 
action photographs has bees aptly 
characterized as “the new journal- 
ism.” 


made 
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news-magazine—with a 


These qualities have 
NEWS-WEEK America’s 
growing 
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years. 
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families out of four have automobiles 


% 


More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, 
three out of four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; 


now, one family in two. In 1900, modern plumbing and central heating 
were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had electricity—radio and electric 
refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes are wired; 7 million 


families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 





In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 
80 per cent more light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp 
efficiency and a lower average electric rate for the home. General Electric 
research developed these lower-cost lamps, helped devise more economical 
ways of generating and distributing electricity —to bring better light to 


more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods 
—from bath-tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces —to meet the increasing 
needs and the purses of millions. In this progress, G-E research and en- 
gineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, in the Research Lab- 
oratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the search for 
new knowledge —from which come savings, new industries, increased 


employment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














sive events, not only in the history of that 
organization but of women’s humanitarian 
gatherings in recent years, you have given 
an utterly inaccurate impression of the whole 
affair. . 

In reading your reference to a series of 
somewhat sensational raids made by an itin- 
erant crusader upon local book stores in 
Tulsa while the W.C.T.U. meetings were in 
progress, we are exceedingly sorry that you 
were evidently misled by some wholly inac- 
curate stories in that regard, for there is not 
the slightest basis of fact for the statement 
that this person was in any way connected 
with the W.C.T.U. 

The truth is that the affair was thoroughly 
investigated and The Associated Press, the 
local papers, and other news-gathering 
groups found upon careful inquiry that the 
woman in question was not a delegate and 
was not known by any of those present and 
had no encouragement or support in her ir- 
responsible and somewhat eccentric action. 

We are sure that you are willing to rec- 
tify to your readers this misstatement. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
not and never has been an organization which 
ever attempts to command the limelight 
through ridiculous or extravagant actions. 

May we suggest that two other points in 
your story call for courteous correction: in 
the first place, you state in substance that 
“the National W.C.T.U. plunged into six 
days of single-minded discussion. Their aim: 
return of Prohibition.” 

This statement also does the W.C.T.U. an 
injustice as during the past three years the 
supreme emphasis throughout the whole 
W.C.T.U. movement has been upon popular 
education regarding the scientific and social 
facts concerning the relations of beverage 
alcohol to our civilization. 


This program of education dominated at 
least 95 per cent of the proceedings of the 
convention, and it is solely for the carrying 
on and expansion of this purpose that the 
delegates launched a campaign to raise a 
$1,000,000 fund by 1939. 


The National W.C.T.U. is not in politics, 
does not take, and has never taken, a parti- 
san political attitude, and the statement you 
quote on that score is almost identical with 
previous expressions for nearly a half a cen- 
tury. 

Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, Prohibition candi- 
date for President, was not “on the pro- 
gram,” but was simply one of the large nun- 
ber of prominent guests who were introduced 
and given a brief opportunity to express their 
views on the liquor question, 


On Thursday afternoon we received a wire, 
signed by some member of your editorial 
staff, requesting a 500-word resume of the 
convention by air-mail special, which was 
sent immediately and should have reached 
you promptly the next morning. But the 
article you present on the convention bears 
slight evidence that you gave much attention 
to the specific statement thus sent at your 
request. 

We are writing this in confidence that you 
wish to deal with the utmost fairness with 
your readers, especially with movements such 
as this whose important activities are fe 
ferred to in your weekly chronicle. 

F. D. L. Sgurres 
Research-Publicity Counsel 
W.C.T.U. 
Evanston, III. 


Editorial Note: Camera tricks with high lights, 
not News-WeEEK, played with Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smiths 
spoon. News-WEEK regrets any error on the part of its 
Tulsa correspondent in accrediting the crusading Rev. 
Mary Hubbert Ellis to the W.C.T.U. convention. On 
the day that W.C.T.U. voted its million-dollar drivé, 
The Associated Press quoted a convention speaker: 
“When over a tavern door you read ‘Father and Son 
Tavern’ . . . it is time for jou to enlist some splendid 


youth to help you fight the liquor evil.’ 
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SUGGESTION: For perusal by the per- 
son who purloined the Bible from the 
First Presbyterian Church of Sapulpa, 
Okla., the Rev. C. D. Todd recom- 
mends the Eighth Commandment. 

Oink: Dr. Howard Scott Liddell, | 
physiologist at Cornell University, re- | 
ports that pigs are excellent music 
critics. Favored with a phonographic 
rendition of the Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3, two porkers walked around a 
room, waving their tails in time to the CRUISING 
melody. But “The Music Goes ’Round 
and Around” impelled them to seek TY ALL SECURE UP 


the nearest exit. FORWARD, SKIPPER.) BET I BEAT YOU 

















TRUANT: In Springfield, Mo., Detec- 
tive Lee Jones listened to an 84-year- 
old complainant, “I want you to find my 
runaway boy. The scamp has been 
disappearing since he was able to 
walk.” Jones asked the boy’s age. 
The angry parent explained that the 
missing lad was 52. 


ADVERSE JUDGMENT: From a Bay- 
onne, N. J., renting library, Merrill J. 
Liberty got a copy of Hervey Allen’s 
1,224 page novel, “Anthony Adverse.” 
That was more than two years ago. 
For not returning the book, Judge A. 
A. Meiniker ordered Liberty to pay a 
library fee of 5 cents a day and $5 for ; 
the cost of the book. Total: $48. - i 4 

oie 8 a 2A. PRINCE ALBERT, 


sas” MY PRINCE ALBERT MYSELF I ALWAYS | COUNT ME IN.ID FEEL 
RELATIVITY: Paul Brown Sr. of West AND MUCH AS ILIKE 


Palm Beach, Fla., married a second \ TLS TRIP... 
time. Then Paul Brown Jr. married : 

the sister of his father’s wife and be- 
got Paul Brown 3d. Now Mrs. Brown 
Sr. is not only her sister’s mother-in- 
law but also her nephew’s grandmother. 











WaTeR Rires: The Rev. Charles 
Paulson of Aberdeen, S. D., announced 
that. he would offer no prayers for rain 
unless parishioners told him in advance 
how they expected to spend their crop 
money. 





WARNING: In Galion, Ohio, Henry 
Fickensher’s State Theatre advertised , There’s good reason why Prince Albert is 
a double feature: “Freshman Love” and the world’s largest-selling smoking tobacco. 
“The Crime of Dr. Forbes.” At the , P. A. is the “crimp cut” smoke... packs 
bottom of the advertisement Ficken- . easier in your pipe, cakes nicely, burns 
sher commented: “Neither One Any > cooler. P. A. is prime tobacco too — every 
Good.” wt y last particle of it. Smokes sweet, mild, and 

+ a ae tasty. Doesn’t bite the tongue. So get in 

Dest Service: Karl Kojander, a on Prince Albert—the princely tobacco 
Finn, was arraigned before James A. y for pipes and roll-your-own cigarettes too. 
Blanchfield, Brooklyn magistrate, on a See our money-back offer below. 
charge of vagrancy. Judge Blanchfield 
recalled that Finland is the one coun- “8 Sepesie a gece PIER ie Rog : og 
try which has honored her war debt to e 
the United States. Suspending sen- | #% PRINCE ALBERT GUARANTEES SATISFACTION 
tence, he asked the probation officer | # 
to get Kojander a job. 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
we smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
AUTOGRAPHED: In a reviewing stand in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and , 
at Albany, N. Y., two officials pon- tn we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) ; 50 snefuls of 
dered the odd request of a 9-year-old. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. ; pipe 
Then Mayor John Boyd Thacher 2d | § regrant to- 
and Gov. Herbert H. Lehman signed he 


INGE ALBERT "50'sncce ons oe 
their names on the seat of the boy’s . SOV CRORE? 2-ounce tin of 


pants, ; <I E E EO NE RE SEE IE y meee §€8Prince Albert 








Well, they’re 


EW people are callous or stupid 
enough to say that war is actually 
a good or desirable thing. 


But certain people have worked 
out the theory that war exists to save 
the world from overpopulation. 
Charming thought, isn’t it? 


Let’s see if the bookkeeping of the 
World War. bears it out. In the 
War, it cost $25,000 to kill one man. 
That’s the official price tag on each 
of those neat little white wooden 
crosses that bloom where poppies used 
to grow. 

Invested at a modest 5%, $25,000 
would give a return of $1250 each 
year. The average income, for the 
head of a family in the United States, 
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certainly isn’t much over $1000 a 
year. It’s less in other countries. 

So it seems the world got stuck. We 
paid too high a price to get rid of 
those 17,000,000 men, who might 
have been “excess population” to 
some, but not to the people who loved 
them. 


Another war threatens. $25,000 
will seem a bargain basement figure 
in comparison to the cost of blowing 
a decent human to hell in the coming 
war, and 17,000,000 dead will be only 
a beginning. 

But gruesome, sordid, horrible fig- 
ures, and deploring the monstrosity of 
the dast war will not stop the next. 
The only thing that will stop it is 
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out of the way! 


concerted effort by all of us. Anyone 
who passively sits by is guilty of 
helping make war possible. You must 


act! 


What YOU can do about it— 
World 


agency the purpose of which is to 


Peaceways is a_ non-profit 


solidify the desire most people have 
to abolish the whole silly business 


of war. 


We feel that intelligent efforts can 
and must be made against war and 
toward a secure peace. If you think 
so, too, we invite you to write lo 
World Peaceways, 103 Park 
New York. 


Avenue, 
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SP AIN ¢ Farmers and Workers Rise Against Military Coup; 


Fascists Lose Ground in Nationwide Slaughter; Americans Flee 


Rebels: Gen. Mola Threatened Madrid 


“We only want peace and order... 

In the Basque valleys, peasants stood 
scratching their horny hands. They 
didn’t like the young men in blue 
sashes who marched along the dusty 
roads out of Pamplona. 

At the other end of Spain—in the 
Straits of Gibraltar—-Spanish airmen 
bombed Spanish ships. 

In Madrid, armed men, women, even 
children, waited. When the word came, 
they marched north into the hills. 

Up the pine-clad slopes, at Guadala- 
jara, an English girl sat in the cellar 
of a wrecked asylum, telling thirteen 
Spanish orphans fairy tales to divert 
their attention from the gunfire. 

In the republic’s largest city men 
crouched behind cobblestone barricades 
and the carcasses of horses, firing. 
Mobs set stores and homes afire. Com- 
mercial Barcelona, stronghold of Span- 
ish Marxism, would have none of fas- 
cism, 

Against the Moorish towers of Seville 
rang the rebel cry: “Arriba Espana— 
Up Spain!” 

And Spain, last week, had risen. But 
not—as Gen. Francisco Franco had 
hoped—to carry the Catholic-Fascist 
Bundle of Arrows. 

More than 25,000,000 Iberians rose 
against each other in the bloodiest strife 
Since the bitter nineteenth century Car- 
list wars. 

Spaniard killed Spaniard in Andalu- 


Gen. de Llano Took Seville 


sia, home of the fighting bull; in the 
orange groves of Valencia; in Saragos- 
sa and Salamanca; on the smart sea- 
side avenues of San Sebastian; and in 
the mountains around Toledo. 

For months Franco and his generals 
had planned this insurrection. Three 
weeks ago, the murder of Jose Calvo 
Sotelo, Monarchist leader, aroused 
Rightists in the central plateaus and 
the seaward valleys. The chance had 
come. 

Franco launched his war from Span- 
ish Morocco and for a time it seemed 
his armies would converge on Madrid. 
But something went wrong. 


Norta: At flat-roofed Burgos, Gen. 
Emilio Mola exhorted 12,000  blue- 
sashed warriors to be patient: ‘Time 
works for the revolution.” But he 
thought: Why don’t I hear from Fran- 
co? What’s happened to that fellow 
at Seville? What goes on at Barce- 
lona? 

Radio didn’t help. Rebel and loyalist 
stations filled the air—24 hours a day 
—with lying war news and lying love 
songs. 


“It is better to bring Madrid to sur- 
render by hunger than by cannon,” 
finally decided Iron Fist. Radicals 
called him that years ago, under the 
monarchy when—as Madrid Chief of 
Police—he suppressed manifestations 
with zealous efficiency. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


But Barcelona Reds Got Gen. Goded 


Out of the treeless, rocky heart of 
Castile, Mola led his legion. He made 
for the passes of the Guadarrama 
Mountains—particularly the one that 
dominates an artificial lake, the capi- 
tal’s water supply. ‘Soon,’ he told his 
men, “Madrid will have no water to 
drink and no meat or vegetables to 
eat!” 

But the capital’s million-odd inhabi- 
tants didn’t propose to be starved. 
From military arsenals and _ secret 
arms deposits they took every availa- 
ble weapon. Then, in trucks and auto- 
mobiles and afoot, they made for the 
Guadarramas. With them Santiago 
Casares Quiroga—whose Premiership 
collapsed when the revolt broke—went 
as a private. 

Among the pine trees the defenders 
deployed, sniping and scouting for po- 
sition. Their crimson arm bands didn’t 
always betray them: on Mola’s side 
spindly youths bobbed about in scarlet 
Carlist berets. 

Then from Madrid arrived reinforce- 
ments, and the battle for the water 
supply was on. For one day and one 
night shrapnel exploded in whistling, 
white-hot fragments, and bursts of ma- 
chine-gun fire crackled among the ra- 
vines. 

But the men in the red caps and blue 
sashes didn’t break through. 


The wounded brought the news _ to 
Madrid. Premier Jose Giral breathed 
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The Jaime I: The Spanish Navy’s Pride Came Back to Shell Rebels 
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easier. So did 150 Americans, includ- 
ing whole families, beleaguered in the 
palatial Embassy. 

At the cost of some 4,000 dead and 
wounded, the makeshift loyal army had 
driven the invaders from Leon Pass. 
The Lozoya water pipe line was safe. 
Government troops commanded all the 
gateways to Madrid. 

Back in Burgos, General Mola got 
even worse news. Tired couriers told 
him how 3,000 rebels had held San Se- 
bastian for two days.. But government 
aircraft, artillery, and gunboats had 
reduced the Casino and Hotel Maria 
Cristina to ruins. 

Troops and 2,000 Syndicalist Asturian 
miners had driven the rebels from the 
resort where foreign envoys maintain 
their Summer residences. At his coun- 
try house in Fuenterrabia 5 miles away, 
Ambassador Claude G. Bowers worried 
about the 1,500-odd Americans in Spain 
—200 or more of them along the Bis- 
cay coast. 

The former newspaper man had trou- 
ble getting news out. Finally a French 
warship relayed his message to Wash- 
ington: “Recommend an American 
vessel be sent here immediately.”’ 

The battleship Oklahoma steamed 
out of Cherbourg, where it had called 
with a complement of middies. The 
Coast Guard cutter Cayuga, which hap- 
pened to be at Le Havre, sped to San 
Sebastian. The new cruiser Quincy, on 
a@ shakedown cruise to England, 
changed her course for Gibraltar. 

At Barcelona, the American Export 
Liner Exeter took on 50 Americans. 
At the Straits, British warships cleared 
their decks for rescue work. Germany 
sent three cruisers and a squad of 
torpedo boats south. Grim watchdogs 
slipped out of the French naval base at 
Toulon and the Italian depot, Spezia. 

Off Gibraltar, a Spanish plane 
bombed a British oil tanker. Fire from 
His Majesty’s cruiser Whitehall sent 
the rebel flyer spinning for safety. 


® This week, after being assured that 
virtually all Americans in Spain were 
safe, Ambassador Bowers slipped his 
diplomatic cable and transferred his of- 
fice to a cabin on the cutter Cayuga. 


East: In Catalonia the insurgents 
never even got in control. Refugees 
lucky enough to reach Marseille told 
of the Terror: 

“Everybody seemed to be firing at 
everybody else. Barcelona authorities 
distributed rifles to 60,000 workers with 
orders to shoot anyone who looked like 
a rebel... 

“So they fired ... There were a lot 
of Americans in the big hotels.” 

The battle lasted three days. In the 
streets, at least 300 lay dead. Squads 
of Syndicalists and Communists, who 
joined forces, restored order. 

Among those they buried—said 4 
government announcement—was Gen. 
Manuel Goded. He had led his troops 
from their barracks to take over the 
seaport. But 60,000 militiamen unex- 
pectedly barred the way. 

Goded took refuge in the Hotel Colon. 
While Reds burned churches and shot 
down priests and nuns, the militia be- 
sieged the hostelry and forced the 
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handsome insurgent chief to surrender. 
Under military guard they took him to 
Catalonian President Luis Companys’s 
home, where he was forced to speak 
into a microphone. 

“Soldiers who have accompanied me! 
In order to avoid further bloodshed, you 
are freed from your obligations!” 


SoutnH: In Seville, a third insurgent 
chief had troubles. Gen. Queipo de 
Llano took the town with his troops 
and didn’t lose his life. But he got 
nowhere near Madrid. In vain, the 
blond, 6-foot General Staff officer 
awaited reinforcements. 

The southern provinces had not, as 
he expected, turned entirely rebel— 
though the Foreign Legion, which had 
invaded the coast cities, had made prog- 
ress. After sacking La Linea and Al- 
geciras in the Lee of the Rock, the 
African contingents marched on Mal- 
aga. 

But they couldn’t withstand the 
counterattack of farmers and workers 
who converged to defend this seaport 
of 200,000. Government warships’ guns 
finished the job. 


Morocco: In Africa at least the in- 
surgents could reckon with complete 
success. Or so it appeared, despite 
constant bombardment of the 200-mile 
coast line by government warships. 

The Jaime I, pride of the little 
Spanish Navy—reported sunk by rebel 
airplanes two weeks ago—made her 
guns roar at the garrisons of Melilla, 
Ceuta, and Tetuan.. -But the khaki- 
clad troops stood their ground. 

Should Franco’s Restoration Revolt 
fail on the peninsula, they boasted, 
their hero would make Spanish Moroc- 

co an independent State. 


Ev Jere: Yet the Chief himself pro- 
vided the most puzzling mystery of the 
rebellion. When he launched it, his 
plans for the three musketeers—Mola, 
Goded, and de Llano—seemed clear. 

Mola would march on the capital 
from Pamplona and Burgos, leaving a 
secondary army to capture San Sebas- 
tian and the Basque country. Goded 
would advance along the coast to Tarra- 
gona, then swerve inland. 

De Llano would await the Legion- 
aires—victors at Cadiz and Malaga— 
and strike at Madrid from the south. 
En route he would stop at Toledo, where 
Spain’s West Pointers were scheduled 
to seize the towering Alcazar. 

In one way or another, the strategy 
failed at every point. And what of the 
leader? Last week dispatches vari- 
ously reported him at Tetuan, Morocco, 
and in Seville and Toledo. 

The generalissimo—whose theories 
the French war college diligently stud- 
ies—puzzled foe and friend alike: “We 
have been unable to communicate with 
General Franco,” Mola’s headquarters 
wailed. 


® Even if el Jefe fails, the chances are 
his troops will blame insuperable odds, 
not him. 

The army discipline he would im- 
pose on Spain “to end chaos and an- 
archy”. he himself follows to the let- 
ter. It is he who outfoxed Abd-el-Krim, 
wiliest of the Berbers. 
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The men in the ranks even forgive 
his bloody measures against Asturian 
miners two years ago—“it was his duty 
as he saw it.” 

They know, too, that off the drill 
ground he is a homebody. In Madrid, 
he usually shunned the smart cafe and 
club life. His high forehead and calm, 
observant eyes help him inspire his 
men without exhorting them. 

He is a little man and, out of his 
uniform, he is unimpressive. Once an 
American correspondent bustle into 
the War Ministry and addressed him as 
a clerk. Franco didn’t mind. 

Five years ago his brother, Ramon 
—who flew from Spain to Argentina in 
1926 and is now Air Attache at Wash- 
ington—tried to start a movement 
against Alfonso. Last week he said of 
Francisco: 

“He has always been a soldier, never 
a politician ... And, whatever has hap- 
pened, I know one thing: he is not a 
monarchist.” 


History: Like many of their coun- 
trymen, the Franco brothers find much 
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Jose Calvo Sotelo, Royalist: 
Thousands Died Because He Did 


to admire and much to deplore in the 
various kings who ruled Spain from 
ancient times to Alfonso XIII’s flight 
in 1931. 

Before the kings were the Romans. 
They brought the Iberian-Celtic people 
a common language, culture, and ul- 
timately Christianity. Then the Visi- 
goths crossed the snow-capped Pyrenees 
and overran the peninsula until the 
Saracens ousted them. The Moslems 
ruled for 800 years. 

In the eleventh century Ruy Diaz 
de Bivar—known in history and lit- 
erature as The Cid—delivered half of 
Spain from the infidel. Two centuries 
later, Alfonso VIII of Castile adminis- 
tered a decisive defeat to the Moors. 

In 1492 Ferdinand of Aragon com- 
pletec| the deliverance from the Mos- 
lems. That same year his wife, Isabella 
of Castile, sent Christopher Columbus 
on his epochal junket. 

The Spanish court began to dream of 
an earth-girdling empire. They lacked 
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funds but mended this deficiency by 
launching the Inquisition: under the 
guise of weeding out heretics, the 
Church fleeced the Jews of property and 
funds—which went to the State. 

With everything their own way at 
home and a new world in their grasp, 
the Spanish monarchs sat on top of the 
pile. But self-satisfaction closed their 
eyes to corruption undermining the 
throne. 

In 1588 Philip II—a Hapsburg—let 
himself be persuaded to put a land- 
lubber at the head of Spain’s fleet. 
When the Invincible Armada sailed 
against the British, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia got seasick and lost his head. 
What galleons the storm didn’t sink, the 
ships of Drake and Queen Elizabeth did. 

The royal line went down to Charles 
II, who died childless, ending the Haps- 
burg dynasty. A Bourbon, Duke Philip 
of Anjou, succeeded him after a 
thirteen-year succession war. 

Later, Napoleon followed the Visigoth 
trail to Madrid. His brother Joseph sat 
on the throne until Waterloo. Then 
came Ferdinand VII—who reversed the 
Salic Law on his deathbed and insisted 
his daughter succeed him. 

Isabelle II, an eccentric, didn’t govern 
long. Tired of hearing that her uncle, 
Don Carlos, should be in her place, she 
abdicated in favor of life in Paris. 

In a century of strife, the Carlists 
got nowhere, and Alfonso XII had little 
or no opposition when he stepped onto 
the royal dais. 

Then, in 1898, the Maine blew up and 
with it the last scraps of empire. 

After the World War, unrest spread 
in Spain as elsewhere in Europe. Al- 
fonso XIII saw his industrial workers, 
then his peasants, seek solace in the 
Left. The retreating Church, the 
grandees, and the Fascist-minded 
army, consolidated in the Right. 

In 1931, after leaning heavily on 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, Alfonso 
left the royal palace by a rear*entrance 
—‘never to return .. . until my people 
call me.” 

An inefficient Center*tried to govern, 
enforcing Church and land reforms. It 
nationalized Catholic ‘:property—worth 
some $500,000,000—and tried to reap- 
portion the grandees’ vast estates. 

But these changes failed to satisfy 
the Left and irked the Right. 

In 1932, Monarchists tried a putsch. 
The following year, Anarchists and 
Syndicalists attempted to set up a 
Soviet. 

Two years later—because the Cabinet 
included three Catholic-Rightest Min- 
isters—the lustily growing Leftists 
again tried to fly the hammer-and- 
sickle from the Interior Ministry's 
clock tower. 

It was on that occasion that Francisco 
Franco mowed down 3,000 Asturian 
miners. 

Last week, the situation was the 
same, only worse. On the Left, workers 
and peasants. On the Right the no- 
bility, the Church, and the believers in 
fascism. No Center existed to swing 
the balance of power. 

Spain has never had a middle class. 
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LAN DON : 60,000 Cheer as ‘Everyday American’ 
Champions Economy, Efficiency, and States’ Rights 


On the grassy expanse which fronts 
the State House at Topeka, Kan., thou- 
sands of faces turned toward a rostrum 
on the Capitol steps. A crescendo of 
cheers greeted the speaker as he ar- 
rived from the Executive Mansion. 
Enthusiastic applause punctuated his 
outline of plans for national recovery. 

The date was Sept. 14, 1932. The 
speaker was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Democratic candidate for President— 
and guest that day of Gov. Harry 
Woodring. Standing coatless in the 
thick of the crowd was Alf M. Landon, 
Republican candidate for Governor. 

Last week Topeka presented the same 
scene, magnified a half-dozen times— 
with Alf Landon in the star role. In 
place of the 10,000 spectators who heard 
Mr. Roosevelt make his campaign 
speech, 60,000 came to hear Governor 
Landon accept his party’s nomination 
for President. In place of the brief to-do 
which heralded Franklin Roosevelt’s ar- 
rival in town, a two-hour Landon pa- 
rade—complete with elephants, prairie 
schooners, 87 bands, and 8,000 marchers 
—flowed through the city’s broad 
streets. It was Topeka’s greatest day. 


TRANSITION: Presidential aspirations 
invariably alter a citizen’s outlook. In 
his 1932 Topeka speech, Candidate 
Roosevelt outlined a great agricultural 
adjustment program—one of many 
plans that would vastly increase Fed- 
eral powers and Federal expenditures. 
Only shortly before that, he had cham- 
pioned States’ rights, inveighed against 
“regulation by master minds” at Wash- 
ington, and called for rigid Federal 
economy. 

Similarly with Alf Landon. Three 
years ago he announced plans to “en- 
list with President Roosevelt for dura- 
tion of the war against depression” 
and called for enlargement of the Presi- 
dent’s powers. Last week in his ac- 
ceptance speech, he criticized those 
enlarged powers, along with Roosevelt 
policies generally. Within recent mem- 
ory he proclaimed that “increased pro- 
duction has led to poverty”; now he de- 
nounced the administration for its “‘pro- 
gram of scarcity.” Formerly he be- 
labored “industrial plutocracy” and 
“racketeers like Insull, Morgan, and 
Van Sweringen”; now he deprecated 
“appeals to... class feeling.” 


Ceremony: Dusk was just blending 
into night when Governor Landon ap- 
peared on the Capitol steps. The crowd 
gave its lungs a brisk preliminary 
workout, listened to a prayer and a 
short speech, and finally settled down 
for the time-worn formality of hearing 
4 nominee informed that he is the 
nominee, 

_Representative Bertram H. Snell of 
New York, who broke the news, offered 
ten minutes of old-schoolish oratory, 
studded with adjectives like “simple... 
honest . . . faithful . . . humble.” All 


The Nominee and His Cheerers: They Answered ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ and ‘ 
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are key-words of the Landon campaign. 

Then the Governor rose to speak. 
Cheers. Blaring bands. Governor Lan- 
don grinned, waved, waved some more. 
Three times he began: “Mr. Chair- 
man...” But not until eight minutes 
passed could he make a clean start. 

To the radio audience, he seemed a 
somewhat remodeled Alf M. Landon. A 
succession of speaking lessons had 
taught him to lower his tone, slacken 
his tempo, and emphasize occasional 
words. But he still spoke in a mono- 
tone, and was far from a finished orator. 

To Topekans, he was much the same 
old Alf—an “everyday American” as 
he styled himself. He limited his ges- 
tures to a slight bobbing of the head. 
He kept his eyes glued to the manu- 
script, taking only snatch-glances at his 
audience between sentences. But he 
made a hit. The audience cheered at 
every chance. So did the G.O.P. digni- 
taries seated on the platform. Only 
Mrs. Landon remained silent—she kept 
busy shooing away a grasshopper from 
her ankles. 

Toward the end of the 40-minute 
speech, the audience became part of 
the show. The Governor asked: “Shall 
we continue to delegate more and more 
power to the Chief Executive?” His 
listeners chorused: “No!” 

“Do we desire to preserve the Ameri- 
can form of government?” They knew 
the answer to that, too. “Yes!” 

The Governor asked: “Shall we con- 
tinue to recognize that certain rights 
reside with the people, that certain 
powers are reserved for the States, and 
that certain functions are delegated to 
the Federal government?” That sen- 
tence was a little complex. Some an- 
swered “Yes,” some “No.” 


SPEECH: In tone, the speech was 
moderate—designed to appeal to those 
who, like the Governor, approve the 
New Deal’s aims but consider its meth- 
ods inefficient and contradictory. Mr. 
Landon went in for no vituperation and 
not once mentioned the name ‘‘Roose- 
velt.” 

Those who expected to get their first 
clear delineation of Landon’s views on 
national problems met disappointment. 
Admittedly, the Governor spoke in 
broad generalities, eschewing statistics, 
quotations, and specific proposals. He 
would discuss issues “in detail as the 
campaign progresses.” 

Salient passages: 

DEPRESSION: Recovery has been set 
back again and again. . . by careless think- 
ing, unworkable laws, and incompetent ad- 
ministration. . . In 1936 the primary need 
still is jobs for the unemployed. The time 
has come to stop this fumbling with recov- 
ery. 

RELIEF: Those who need relief will get 
it. We will not take our economies out of 
the allotments to the unemployed. We will 
take them out of the hides of political ex- 
ploiters. 

SOCIAL SECURITY: We shall amend 
the Social Security Act to make it workable. 

BUDGET: Crushing debts and taxes... 
invariably retard prosperity. . . Our party 


holds nothing to be of more urgent impor- 
y mo than putting our financial house in or- 
er, 

AGRICULTURE: The administration ... 
overlooked the fact that Mother Nature can- 
not be regimented. . . We shall establish ef- 
fective soil-conservation and erosion-control 
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Landon Day in Topeka 


policies in connection with a national land- 
use and flood-prevention program—and keep 
it all out of politics. . . We propose to pay 
cash benefits [to farmers]. 

LABOR: The right of labor to organize 
means to me the right of employes to join 
any type of union they prefer, whether it 


covers their plant, their craft, or their in- 
dustry. . . Employes are to be free from in- 
terference from any source ... from coer- 


cion or intimidation by the employer, any 
fellow employe, or any other person. 
PEACE: We shall take every opportunity 
to promote ... peace. We shall join in no 
plan that would take from us that inde- 
pendence of judgment which has made the 
United Statega power for good in the world. 


STATES’ RIGHTS: As a young man [I 
was attracted to the idea [advocated by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt] of centralizing in the Fed- 
eral government full power to correct the 
abuses growing out of a more complex social 
order. . . But I have lived to see many of 
those abuses substantially corrected by the 
48 State Legislatures in their fields. . . 

The 3,500-word speech tended to con- 
firm impartial observers’ belief that 
basic Landon theories on many subjects 
—like agriculture and social security— 
differ little from Roosevelt ideas. The 
Governor’s main claim to difference lay 
in his protests against large-scale spend- 
ing, waste, concentrated power, and in- 
efficiency. He made no direct reference 
to banking laws, tariff, civil service, 
currency, utilities, stock-market con- 
trol, or holding-company regulation. 


Ecnoes: Of all the speech, the labor 
passage caused the biggest stir. The 
Governor’s insistence that workers 
should be protected against interference 
from employers, fellow employes, “or 
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any other person” impressed labor lead- 
ers as a declaration against union or- 
ganizers. Mr. Landon, reputedly be- 
lieving that President Roosevelt had 
already sewed up the union-labor vote, 
inserted the passage over the protests 
of his advisers. As they predicted, 
union officials hit the ceiling. 

Otherwise, reaction to the speech ran 
in traditional grooves. Without excep- 
tion, major Republican newspapers 
praised it for “sincerity,” “common 
sense,” and “good judgment.” Similar- 
ly, strong Democratic papers dismissed 
it as a collection of hazy banalities. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, ex-NRA head: 
“The Republicans ... got the wrong 
passenger in the swan-boat—not a 
champion of progress and courage in 
an hour of need but just a fumbling 
political trimmer of the run-of-the-mill 
type of Kansas county commissioner. 
It was as though, when Lohengrin was 
expected so dramatically and roman- 
tically at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Harpo Marx appeared.” 

William Randolph Hearst, Landon 
backer: “This speech transcends poli- 
tics, transcends the problems and the 
troubles of the moment... It will take 
a permanent place in the patriotic lit- 
erature of America.” 


PROMISE: In the July issue of Game 
Breeder and Sportsman, Julian T. 
Bishop, New York broker, inserted the 
following advertisement: “In the event 
that Roosevelt is reelected ... the en- 
tire Horseshoe Quail Farm located near 
Carthage, N..C., will be offered for 
sale due to the fact that the owner will 
immediately move to Canada.” 

PREDICTION: While Governor Landon 
prepared for an Eastern campaign tour 
and President Roosevelt continued his 
rest-cruise off New England, the Rev. 
Gerald (Share-Our-Wealth) Smith 
settled the matter of elections. Only 
“bribing” of voters, he said, could de- 
feat William Lemke, Coughlin-Town- 
send-Smith candidate for President. 

Lire: Summing up the Landon fam- 
ily’s philosophy for a New York Herald 
Tribune interviewer, Mrs. Landon last 
week rivaled some of the writings of 
Mrs. Roosevelt: ‘Governor Landon and 
I both try to live one day at a time as 
nearly as we can do so, but if things 
come up that we want to do or that it 
seems best that we do, why we are 
ready to do them.” 

SipesHows: As Presidential candi- 
dates warmed up for the main show, 
a dozen State primary campaigns 
furnished side attractions for politics 
enthusiasts. Chief among last week’s 
results: 

James V. Allred, Texas’s progressive 
young Governor, overwhelmed four Op- 
ponents in the Democratic primary, as- 
suring himself of reelection. 

Montana’s wealthy Democratic Set- 
ator, James E. Murray, won renomina- 
tion by defeating Representative Joseph 
P. Monaghan, voluble young Townsend- 
ite. 
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CIVIL SERVICE: 


To Postal Reformers and Pleases Governor Landon 


Nobody noticed the man in the slouch 
hat. Nobody saw the gun in his hand. 
He had time to take careful aim. 

On Sept. 19, 1881, eleven weeks after 
Charles Guiteau shot him down in a 
Washington railway station, President 
James A. Garfield died. Last week 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, fish- 
ing in the Bay of Fundy, made a ges- 
ture of submission to a revolt first set 
off by Guiteau’s trigger finger. 


Spoits: Charles Guiteau was a gov- 
ernment-job hunter who couldn’t find a 
job. His loon-brained protest awoke 
the country to the consequences of a 
dishonored system of political reward: 
“To the victor belongs the spoils.” 

That line, spoken by a follower of 
President Andrew Jackson, tagged Old 
Hickory as the daddy of the spoils sys- 
tem. Actually it was Thomas Jefferson 
who first loosed a pack of partisan job- 
holders upon the Federal service, 28 
years before Jackson stomped into the 
White House. 

The tradition implanted by Jefferson 
and nurtured by Jackson fastened upon 
every President who followed them. It 
debased Presidents into troughkeep- 
ers. It pursued Abraham Lincoln 
through the turmoil of civil war and in- 
spired his cry: 

“T seem like one sitting in a palace 
assigning apartments to importunate 
applicants while the structure is on 
fire and likely soon to perish in ashes.” 

Reformers preached the same theme. 
They held up, as models for America, 
the civil service systems already en- 
trenched in France, England, and Prus- 
sia. Until Garfield fell, none in power 
would heed them. 

Then rebellion against spoilsmen. and 


While E. Claude Babcock Stays on the Shelf, Berniece Heffner Runs A.F.C.E.; Ger- 


President Roosevelt Bows 


White House job dealing enveloped the 
nation. Two years after Garfield’s 
death, Congress succumbed to the pres- 
sure and introduced the merit system to 
American government. 

With that act of 1883, a new idea 
took root in politics. To get and hold 
their jobs, Federal servants should 
prove ability rather than party fealty. 

The statute set up a Civil Service 
Commission to qualify applicants—but 
only for such jobs as the President 
might care to shunt to the commission’s 
tutelage. 

Schooled in the conception that votes 
get the jobs, politicians turned out to 
be reluctant pupils. But reform slogged 
along. In 1911, the percentage of Fed- 
eral jobs subject to merit tests rose to 
61.6; at the end of Woodrow Wilson’s 
Democratic regime in 1920, the figure 
jumped to 72.1; after twelve Republican 
years, it stood at 80.1 in 1932. 

Then it dropped. Last year, when the 
commission took its annual inventory, 
264,000 of 719,000 positions—36.7 per 
cent—lay beyond the scope of the 
classified civil service. 


Votes: These figures added up to a 
prime campaign issue. In pronounce- 
ments by Gov. Alf M. Landon, and in 
speeches by his followers, Republicans 
drew theebattle line: 

President Roosevelt had returned the 
spoilsmen to power; for all his word 
service to the principles of civil serv- 
ice, the merit system had fallen foul 
of New Deal wreckers. 

Governor Landon last June grasped 
the issue’s promise of votes. In his 
pre-nomination telegram to the Re- 
publican convention, tacking his own 
planks on the party platform, he took 
his stand on civil service: 
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“I believe there should be included 
. every position in the administra- 

tive service helow the rank of Assist- 
ant Secretaries . .. and that this in- 
clusion should cover the entire Post- 
office Department.” 

Last week President Roosevelt, pon- 
dering the renewed cry for reform, 
met the Landon attack on’ Landon 
ground—in the Postoffice Department, 
historic refuge of patronage. 

By executive order, the President re- 
turned 13,730 first, second, and third- 
class postmasterships to commission 
regulation—after Democratic incum- 
bents’ terms expire. This order put “the 
entire Postoffice Department” under 
Civil Service, since fourth-class post- 
masters, carriers, and clerks already 
were subject to commission control. 

Without saying so, the President re- 
voked an order that had kicked Repub- 
licans out of the 13,000-odd jobs and 
made way for Democrats in 1933. In 
that move, President Roosevelt had 
barred holdovers from reappointment 
and authorized Postmaster General 
Farley to ignore the commission’s rat- 
ings of applicants. 

At the same time, the President had 
softened the blow at the merit system 
by setting Farley to work on a bill 
putting upper-class postmasters per- 
manently under civil service supervi- 
sion. Unwilling to clinch Democrats 
in the jobs, House Republicans had 
killed the measure. 

Last week’s order, subject to revoca- 
tion at any time by any President, did 
what Mr. Roosevelt had intended the 
bill to do—with plenty of clauses pro- 
tecting the Democratic appointees. 


At the close of their terms, incum- 
bents may become eligible for reap- 
pointment simply by scoring a mini- 
mum passing grade on examinations; 
new appointees must score the highest 
mark among competitors for each job. 

That bit of political insurance af- 
forded Republican campaigners an ob- 
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vious comeback—President Roosevelt 
had cemented his party’s hold on the 
department. Governor Landon con- 
tented himself with a kindlier com- 
ment: 

“I’m glad to see the President do it. 
It shows the advantages of competi- 
tion.” 

In retort, Democrats seized upon a 
dark spot in the Governor’s home- 
State record. Landon, like his Dem- 
ocratic and Republican predecessors, 
has done nething to put into effect a 
civil service law dormant on Kansas 
statute books since 1915. 


SysTEM: Both the Democratic bally- 
hoo of the President’s order, and Re- 
publican attacks on his record, echoed 
a persistent misconception of civil 
service. 

According to Democrats, Mr. Roose- 
velt has placed postmasters entirely 
beyond the reach of political despoil- 
ers; according to Republicans, he has 
violated a temple of purity by raids on 
the merit system. 

Actually, civil service has never 
proved impregnable to politicians’ de- 
mands. It has functioned as a brake 
rather than as a fortress. In the de- 
partments under the commission’s 
wing, party influence still sways the 
selection of employes. But once the 
favored settle in their jobs, civil serv- 
ice guards them from capricious dis- 
missal. 

All appointees to classified positions 
—those subject to commission merit 
tests—must pass examinations based 
upon technical qualifications and gen- 
eral intelligence... Typical ‘general in- 
telligence” puzzler: 

“FEASIBLE means most nearly (1) 
capable (2) practicable (3) justifiable 
(4) beneficial (5) reliable.” 

Correct answer: practicable. 

After applicants take examinations, 
the commission grades them and rec- 
ommends appointment of the highest 
scorer. But a department head in 
quest of a new employe may ignore the 
high score and take his pick from 
other eligibles. After that, the boss 
may fire the new hand at any time 
within six months. 

Still another loophole in civil service 
procedure plagues those who yearn for 
rigid exclusion of political preference. 
By law, Congress has accorded war 
veterans, their wives and widows pref- 
erence over other applicants. Example: 
run-of-the-mill job-seekers must score 
a minimum 70 on examinations; dis- 
abled veterans pass with 60. 

To draft examination papers and to 
supervise the business of hiring some 
455,000 classified employes, the Civil 
Service Commission keeps a staff of 783 
in Washington and 343 in thirteen dis- 
trict offices. Last year this establish- 
ment cost taxpayers $2,130,900. 

Civil service ratings govern all staff 
appointments except those of the three 
commissioners: Harry B. Mitchell, once 
@ newspaper man, stockman, and 


dairyman, and president of the com- 
mission since 1933; Mrs. Lucille Foster 
McMillin, widow of a Democratic party 
leader, Benton McMillin; and Dr. Leon- 
ard D. White. 
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Dr. Leonard White Would Make 


the Federal Service a Career 


Administration defenders point to Dr. 
White’s appointment in 1934 as evi- 
dence of the President’s devotion to the 
merit system. An Associate Professor 
of Political Science at the University of 
Chicago when Mr. Roosevelt chose him, 
he has fought to make the government 
service a career rather than a sinecure. 


Unions: Dr. White and others bent 
upon extending civil-service reform find 
allies in two organizations of govern- 
ment workers—the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employes and the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes. 

A.F.G.E. claims 36,376 members in 
1,109 branches: N.F.F.E., 63,000 in 
563 locals—in all, only 99,376 of the 
817,856 employes in civil departments. 
But their concentration of membership 
in Washington, plus incessant propa- 
ganda, lobbying, and pressure upon 
Federal department heads, gives them 
a strength beyond that of their num- 
bers. 
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Aubrey Williams: To Balk Politicians, 
He Fired Seven Oklahoma Electioneers 








Within these unions, pledged to fight 
political invasion of the government 
services, another sort of politics flour- 
ishes. Tightly organized machines dom- 
inate both. 

Last June a factional scrap forced 
President E. Claude Babcock to take 
a leave of absence from his $6,000-a- 
year position. He had written a pam- 
phlet attacking President Roosevelt's 
civil-service record and had published 
it through the Republican Nationa] 
Committee. Anti-Babcock members of 
the executive Council complained that 
he had dumped A.F.G.E. into party 
politics and demanded his recall. : 

When he stepped out, to await the de- 
cision of the A.F.G.E. convention in 
September, the job went to one of his 
followers—Mrs. Berniece Heffner, sec- 
retary and acting president. 

Another man-and-woman team runs 
N.F.F.E. President Luther C. Stew- 
ard and Miss Gertrude McNally, 
N.F.F.E.’s robust, gray-haired secre- 
tary, rule the organization efficiently 
enough to keep its squabbles out of the 
newspapers. 

To insure his job—it pays $9,000 a 
year—Steward sometimes puts on a 
membership campaign just before 
N.F.F.E. annual conventions. Then he 
goes into the election contests with a 
host of new members friendly to his 
regime. 

Magazines and newspapers often 
print his pieces boosting the merit 
system. In late years, he has written 
bitter words about the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s distribution of patron- 
age, but he avoids the sort of partisan 
trap that caught Babcock. Republican 
assaults and Democratic claims to 
virtue draw no support from him! 

“It ill becomes either of the two 
major political parties to make a 
parade of its righteous indignation over 
the evil days upon which the civil serv- 
ice has fallen. Both political parties 
are guilty of being long on lip service 
and short on performance in civil-serv- 
ice reform.” 


WPA: Williams Has Instructions 
To Keep Relief Out of Politics 


Habitat of such characters as William 
H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, who called 
out the militia more than twenty times 
during his four-year term as Governor, 
Oklahoma is notorious for explosive 
partisanship. Last week partisanship 
cost seven Oklahoma WPA officials 
their jobs. 

Before the Democratic Senatorial 
primary ended on July 7 with Repre- 
sentative Josh Lee in the lead, Senator 
Thomas P. Gore, incumbent, charged 
the Lee forces with transforming the 
WPA into a political machine. Gov. 
E. W. Marland, who nosed out Gomer 
Smith for a place in the runoff primary 
against Lee, echoed Gore’s accusations. 


Washington sent investigators into 
the State. By last week Aubrey 
Williams, Deputy WPA Administrator, 
was ready to act. 

William S. Key, Oklahoma WPA 
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chief, opened a telegram: “Because of 
incontrovertible evidence, the follow- 
ing persons have been found guilty of 
political activity...” The names of 
seven lesser Oklahoma politicians fol- 
lowed. Then: “You are directly to 
discharge the above persons effective 
today.” 

WPA records showed precedents for 
last week’s trouble. In April George 
H. Gannon, administrator in the State 
of Washington, suffered. dismissal for 
the “collection of funds for political 
purposes.” Specifically, government of- 
ficials charged him with handling 
$3,629, contributed to buy a sound truck 
for Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach. In 
March, investigators checked com- 
plaints of WPA political activity in Il- 
linois, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Aware that such accusations provide 
Republicans with ideal campaign am- 
munition, Williams plainly warned pol- 
iticians against WPA entanglements. 

“I have instructions from the Presi- 


© 
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Francis J. Gorman, Rayon’s Foe 


dent to keep the WPA out of politics,” 
Williams declared, “and I defy anyone 
to show me where a person has been 
given relief or a work-relief job under 
coercion. If it is shown, it won’t exist 
for an hour,” 


LABOR: A Fiery, Stubborn Man 
Carries Union War Into Rayon 


Like the red splotches on the history 
of steel’s labor difficulties, bloody 
threads weave through the strike annals 
of the textile industry. Since 1828, 
When Passaic Valley, N. J., workers 
walked out in protest against a four- 
teen-hour day, violent death has often 
invaded the nation’s mill towns. Last 
week, as labor swung into a new textile 
unionization drive, death and disorder 
Struck again, this time in the deep 
South, 


Workmen picketing the Samoset Cot- 
ton Mills at Talladega, Ala., shifted 
ominously as a group of officers strode 
down the street to arrest Homer L. 





Welsh, organizer for the United Textile 
Workers of America. In the shadows 
guns lifted... 

The next day, with 150 National 
Guardsmen patrolling the town, Talla- 
dega counted its toll: Deputy Sheriff 
John J. Bryant dead, 16 persons 
wounded, 10 men charged with mur- 
der, and 34 jailed. 

Beset by labor troubles on a dozen 
fronts, government officials feared the 
Talladega incident might mark only a 
prelude to worse strife. In Washington, 
John L. Lewis, head of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, announced 
that his push to unionize 446,000 
workers in the steel industry had ex- 
panded to include some 400,000 work- 
ers in steel-fabricating and processing 
plants. 

Apparently unawed by the magnitude 
of the warfare against steel’s vitriolic 
anti-union policy, the C.I.0. proposed to 
diffuse its advance guard on a project 
unprecedented in world industrial his- 
tory—the ultimate organization of 
3,000,000 workers in rubber, automo- 
biles, radio, glass, metal mining, chemi- 
cals, oil and gas, steel, and textiles. 

Bulwarked by 200,000 union mem- 
bers, gained mostly in NRA days, the 
C.I.0.’s United Textile Workers ordered 
an immediate advance on the textile 
industry through its newest and richest 
offspring—rayon. 


In the nation’s 34 mills, scarcely af- 
fected by the depression, the United 
Textile Workers last week plotted their 
invasion. Still expanding and not yet 
committed to a dogmatic anti-unioniza- 
tion policy such as fortifies the remain- 
der of the textile industry, rayon offered 
a lush field for organization. 

To unionize artificial silk’s 50,165 
workers the United Textile group turned 
to one of their vice presidents—a hot- 
tempered, stubborn little man who two 
years ago conducted the largest strike 
in textile’s history. 


ORGANIZER: In ‘his father’s Yorkshire 
pub, Francis J. Gorman heard dusty- 
throated laborers mix beer with curses 
against working’ conditions. After 
emigrating to the United States, he 
worked for $4 weekly in a Providence, 
R. I., textile mill. Long hours and 
short pay soon brought him into union 


ranks. In 1928 he assumed the vice 
presidency of the United Textile 
Workers. 


Gorman depends on executive and 
oratorical ability to win converts, but 
his haziness on factual matters within 
his own industry sometimes embar- 
rasses him. Despite this, he has pro- 
duced results—three successful walk- 
outs out of five attempted from 1929 to 
1933. He sprang his biggest coup with 
the 1934 textile. strike for higher 
wages. 

Altogether, 500,000 workers joined 
the walkout. Notwithstanding incon- 
clusive wage _ settlements, Gorman 
emerged from the affair with a 
strengthened reputation and wider ac- 
ceptance of his union by both employers 
and employes. 


SituATion: Behind Gorman’s new of- 
fensive in the rayon plants loomed 





labor’s most powerful figure, John L. 
Lewis. Last November he broke from 
the American Federation of Labor to 
form the C.1L.O. with twelve rebel 
unions. A fortnight ago, the unions’ 
leaders received a command to appear 
for trial Aug. 3 before the federation’s 
executive council. Charge: Dual union- 
ism and fomenting insurrection. 

Summoned to Washington to map 
their drives on mass production in- 
dustries, C.I.O. leaders last week per- 
emptorily disposed of the federation’s 
orders. 

“The council which, incidentally, has 
notoriously prejudged the issue, is 
without authority to dismember the 
federation,” Lewis snarled. 


Unmoved by the most serious split 
in labor’s history, Lewis heard glowing 
reports on the steel drive. Officials of 
twelve steel company unions pledged 
aid at Pittsburgh. Approximately 
3,000 company-union members employed 
in the South Chicago works of the 
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Marshall Black Went to Jail 
After a Deputy Sheriff Died 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., chief 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
joined the C.I.0.’s Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

Suddenly, nearly every steel company 
announced payment of time and a half 
for overtime beyond an eight-hour day 
limit. Obviously displeased by the 
move, Philip Murray, chairman of the 
steel drive, charged companies with 
engineering “merely another stratagem 
. .. to discourage unionization of their 
employes.” 

Later, after predicting wage levels 
would soon rise in an effort to thwart 
unionists, Murray accused the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. of posting re- 
pressive “employe rules” on bulletin 
boards. One rule, Murray declared, 
forbade employes to talk or visit with 
other workers outside of working hours. 


Actually, the rule said employes 
might be discharged after a warning 
for “leaving employe’s regular working 
place or visiting around the works from 
his usual or assigned place of duty with- 
out permission of superior either during 


HARRIS & EWING 
Dr. Wright Charged Misappropriation 


” 


or outside of regular working hours. 


® With steel and textile wars flaring in- 
to action, the government last week 
saw only one rift in the darkening in- 
dustrial sky—settlement of the bloody 
four-week R.C.A.-Victor strike at Cam- 
den, N. J. With several hundred strik- 
ers arrested and scores injured, 4,000 
laborers returned to their jobs. Final 
agreement: a poll by the National La- 
bor Relations Board to choose the bar- 
gaining agency for workers. 


MESSIAHS: Two in Hot Water, 


Emerge in the Guise of Heroes 


It is a peculiarity of political mes- 
siahs that bitter criticism or even evi- 
dence of corruption rarely damages 
their popularity. In the starry eyes of 
their followers such developments gen- 
erally give them a halo of martyrdom. 

America’s two ranking messiahs last 
week provided new case histories. 


WALKOUT: Three months ago, when 
members of a special House investigat- 
ing committee questioned Dr. F. E. 
Townsend too aggressively, he up and 
walked out—a hero to his disciples. 
Last week in Cleveland he was ready 
to pull the stunt again. 


Suspicious ex-followers, led by the 
Rev. Alfred J. Wright of Cleveland, had 
charged the doctor with misappropriat- 
ing funds and had brought suit for his 
ouster, as well as an audit of Townsend 
Plan books. In a deposition hearing, 
Dr. Townsend ran into trouble. Even 
with the prompting of his attorney, 
Sheridan Downey, he became muddled 
on financial details, contradicted him- 
self, and let slip a few damaging state- 
ments. 

Presently Benjamin Sacharow, 
Wright’s lawyer, asked whether the 
makers of Currier’s patent digestive 
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When Counsel Sacharow Asked About Pills, Dr. Townsend Took a Walk 


tablets had offered the doctor 15 per 
cent of gross profits to recommend the 
pills to his followers. 

Dr. Townsend’s sallow face flushed: 
“That’s none of your business!” 

Thereupon the doctor stalked out— 
to the applause of aged worshipers. In 
his wake went Downey, gloating: “The 
second walkout of the season, boys.” 

Never again, spluttered Dr. Town- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Appointed a Great Plains Drought Area 
Committee, with REA Administrator Mor- 
ris L. Cooke as chairman. The committee 
will ‘‘carry on a study looking toward the 
most efficient utilization of the natural re- 
sources of the Great Plains area” and de- 
velop a long-range program “for remedy- 
ing the conditions which have brought 
widespread losses and distress. . .” 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Department reported a cash in- 
come of $3,291,000,000 for farmers in the 
first six months of 1936, an 11 per cent in- 
crease over the same period in 1935, de- 
spite drought conditions: cash income for 
June, 1936, totaled $639,000,000 as against 
$585,000,000 in June, 1935. 

Commerce Department reported a total net 
revenue in 1935 of $86,492,653 for 561 
broadcasting stations and eight networks. 
‘mployment averaged 414,561 with a $26,- 
y11,392 payroll. 

Labor Department, in a report for June, an- 
nounced gains in employment and payrolls 
for the fourth consecutive month. The 
June index of employment in combined 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing in- 
dustries stood at 86, compared with 85.7 
in May; index of payrolls rose to 79.5, from 
79.3 in May. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Works Progress Deputy Administrator Au- 
brey Williams authorized regular vaca- 
tions and sick leaves for all administra- 
tive employes on WPA projects. 

Resettlement Administration submitted its 
first twelve drought-relief projects’ to 
WPA and announced that from $125,000,- 
000 to $160,000,000 will be spent in its 
emergency and permanent rehabilitation 
programs, 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 23) 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 
Deficit, fiscal year 
PUBLIC DOR 2ocscsgevecticcece $33,48 
*Offiicial news not reported elsewhere in department. 


send, would he submit to such ques- 
tions. Within two hours he was re- 
submitting. 

A deputy sheriff with a contempt 
notice caught him as he sped toward 
Erie, Pa., to address a Townsend meet- 
ing. This time he proved more sub- 
missive, made more admissions, and 
continued to contradict himself. He 
conceded he had dipped into the Town- 
send Plan till to finance his scheme for 
selling picture-projecting gadgets at 
100 per cent profit. The Townsend 
Weekly, he thought, netted him $26,- 
000 last year. 

As the court deferred further hearings 
until Aug. 17, the doctor boasted: 
“Sacharow’s highhanded methods are 
playing into my hands. The result of 
this whole thing will probably be 5,000 
new Townsend Clubs.” 


Apo.Locy: Editorials, radio speakers, 
and politicians blasted away at Father 
Charles E. Coughlin last week. He had 
gone too far, they said, in calling Pres- 
ident Roosevelt a “liar.” Reporters in 
Rome found he had made “a painful 
impression” on Pope Pius XI. From a 
variety of usually reliable sources came 
reports—denied by Coughlin—that the 
Vatican had communicated with the 
Detroit priest. 

Finally, through his weekly news- 
paper, Social Justice, Father Coughlin 
issued an apology: “In the heat of 
civic interest ... and in righteous anger 
. .. I addressed to the President of the 
United States in a speech at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 16, the word ‘liar.’ For that 
action I now offer my sincere apology.” 
He added that he still opposed the 
president. 

That over, the priest hurried off to 
Hamburg, N. Y., then flew to Hankin- 
son, N. D. In each place, he advocated 
election of Coughlin-endorsed political 
candidates. Each time, more than 15,- 
000 supporters rallied round to cheer 
his words. 
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CRIME: Ladies and Snakes Spell 
Death for a Green-Eyed Barber 


Girls liked his red hair and green 
eyes. The stocky little barber liked 
cash. Seven times he stood before 
ministers and justices of the peace to 
mutter, “I do.” When he tired of wives 
he lived with other women, including 
his niece. Last week a Los Angeles 
jury promised 39-year-old Robert S. 
James his final embrace—a rope. 

A year ago, James insured his brand- 
new seventh wife, Mary Busch James, 
for $10,700—double indemnity. One 
day in August he got Mary drunk and 
tied her to a breakfast-nook table. Then 
he brought in a box of rattlesnakes and 
shoved her foot into them. She couldn’t 
scream because adhesive tape covered 
her mouth. 

The snake venom failed to work, so 
James drowned Mary in the bathtub. 
Next day neighbors found her face- 
downward in the backyard lily pool of 
their Los Angeles home. James wept 
and collected insurance money. 

Charles S. Hope, a drunken ex-sailor 
who bought snakes for James and 
watched the breakfast-room episode, 
developed insomnia and finally babbled 
to bartenders. Police investigated. 
They found James living with his 21- 
year-old niece, Lois Wright, whom he 
employed as a manicurist. By dicta- 
phones they obtained evidence which 
resulted in a 3- to 150-year sentence 
on incest charges. 

Later police accused both barber and 
ex-sailor of murder. Hope pleaded 
guilty to first-degree murder and turned 
State’s evidence. At James’s tvial, he 
re-enacted the poisoning. scene, lying 
on a table with his foot in a box while 
rattlesnakes—one of which made a tem- 
porary escape and threw the courtroom 
into a panic—buzzed nearby. 

Other witnesses testified James beat 
his fifth wife over the head with a ham- 
mer in Colorado, then drowned her in 
a bathtub when she recovered; that 
time he collected $21,000 insurance. 
When James and a grocery boy discov- 
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ered her body James said: “Poor girl, 
she must have had one of her spells.” 

During the five-week trial, which 
ended with James’s conviction last 
week, a deposition describing James’s 
Alabama family said: “Linnie was nev- 
er very pert mentally. Ed had pellagra 
at one time, but everybody thought he 
finally got over it. John is not a half- 
wit, but Ed—well, we don’t know about 
him.” 














RuLep: By the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco, that 
the air is public property; therefore air- 
planes cannot trespass on it. The de- 
cision came as a result of the suit 
brought by F. R. and Nannie Hinman 
of Burbank, Calif., who claimed owner- 
ship of 150 feet of air over their prop- 
erty and sought $90,000 damages each 
from United Air Lines and the Pacific 
Air Transport Co. for flying through 
it. “The sky has no definite location,” 
decided Justice Bert E. Haney, “and 
like the sea, is incapable of private 
ownership. The owner of land owns 
as much of the air above him as he uses, 
but only so long as he uses it. All that 
lies beyond belongs to the world.” 

‘CONFESSED’: By Dayton Dean, Black 
Legion trigger man, that a group of 
legionaires murdered Silas Coleman, 
because their ‘‘Colonel,’”’ Harvey Davis, 
“wanted to know what it felt like to 
shoot a Negro.” After telling how they 
lured Coleman from Detroit to a May, 
1935, houseparty that “needed excite- 
ment,” Dean named five men, three of 
them already under arrest for the mur- 
der of Charles Poole, whose death 
started the Black Legion inquiry. The 
fifth, James Roy Lorance, questioned 
and later released in the Poole killing, 
gave the first confirmation to any of 
Dean’s “‘confessions”’: “I saw the [Cole- 
man] shooting but I took no part in 
it. I said: ‘My gun’s registered and it 


would be dangerous for me’.” The 
other four, confronted with Dean’s 
statement, protested: “The guy’s crazy 
and he gets crazier every time he opens 
his-mouth.” Nevertheless, they were 
held for the Coleman murder as well 
as for the Poole killing, for which they 
are to go on trial Aug. 3. 

DecipeD: By Federal District Judge 
Elisha H. Brewster of Boston, that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act’s market- 
ing-agreement provisions are unconsti- 
tutional. Two years ago Judge Brews- 
ter delivered the first AAA opinion in 
the Hoosac Mills case, which later be- 
came the Supreme Court test that out- 
lawed processing taxes. That Supreme 
Court decision, Judge Brewster decided 
last week, had also outlawed market- 
ing agreements, because such pacts 
were as much a part as processing 
taxes of Congress’s unconstitutional at- 
tempt to regulate agriculture. 


Last April Federal District Judge 
Leon R. Yankwich of Los Angeles, rul- 
ing on a fruit-marketing agreement, 
called the pact provisions a separable 
and constitutional part of AAA. Judge 
Brewster’s differing decision, given in 
a group of milk-marketing cases, is 
considered more important: it gives 
impetus to other dairymen to challenge 
their milk control pacts, which com- 
prise half of AAA’s 40 marketing 
agreements. 


SENTENCED: By Federal Judge M. M. 
Joyce of St. Paul, Alvin (Old Creepy) 
Karpis, to life imprisonment for kidnap- 
ing William Hamm, Jr. The former 
public enemy pleaded guilty a fortnight 
ago. Sentence was deferred until after 
the trial of Jack Peifer, convicted last 
Saturday of being the Hamm finger 
man. Karpis was asked if he had any- 
thing to say. “Jack Peifer,”’ he replied, 
“is absolutely not guilty ...I know the 
circumstances. He had nothing to do 
with the kidnaping.” 

Karpis was taken to the Federal Pen- 
itentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. From 
there he will probably go to Alcatraz. 
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A Rattlesnake, a State’s Witness (on Table) and Robert S. James 
(Extreme Right) Played Out a Murder Scene for a Los Angeles Jury 
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FRANCE: Leftist Cabinet in Quandary on Spain; 


All Europe Watches the Fascist-Communist Test Case 


“Diplomats believed they had fore- 
seen everything. They were convinced 
war would come on the frontiers of 
Austria or Czechoslovakia but perhaps 
the spark will flash from the most iso- 
lated and least expected part of Eu- 
rope.” 

Every one of the Paris Soir’s 2,000,- 
000 readers knew exactly what Foreign 
Editor Sauerwein meant. Almost as 
soon as the Spanish Legion rose in Mo- 
rocco the civil war across the Pyrenees 
(see Front Page) became a vital issue 
to Paris. 

And France—herself the scene of 
acute Rightist-Leftist rivalry—refiected 
the anxiety of every other European 
power. On the Iberian peninsula the 
two major political faiths of the age 
struggled to the death. 

If the government forces won, Mos- 
cow would rejoice. So would the Red 
element in France. Britain would care 
little, so long as the result did not en- 
danger her imperial sea and air routes. 

If the rebels set up a Fascist regime, 
Benito Mussolini could count on a friend 
at the front door of his ‘Mediterran- 
ean empire.” And—French alarmists 


suggested—Adolf Hitler might be able 
to count on the Balearic Islands for 
warship havens and landing fields. 





a 


The Popular Front’s Idea of France’s ‘200 Richest Families’ 





GoLp: One day last week a strange 
plane taxied to a halt at Le Bourget. 
Out of it stepped six Bank of Spain 
officials. They didn’t stop to explain 
the bullet holes in the fuselage—but 
hurriedly piled $900,000 worth of gold 
bars onto a truck and rushed it to the 
vaults of the Bank of France. 

The same day Charge d’Affaires 


Cristobal del Castillo informed re-, 


porters: “I have loyally served the 
Spanish Government ... but my con- 
science forbids me to collaborate in 
sending arms destined to kill my coun- 
trymen ...I quit my post.” 

He knew that the Madrid regime had 
asked Paris to authorize “urgent de- 
livery” of arms and ammunition from 
France. The conservative enemies of 
Socialist Premier Blum knew it too. 

New . fist fights broke out on the 
boulevards. New accusations flashed 
on the front pages of Rightist news- 
papers. 

Air Minister Cot—‘‘The Great Mos- 
cow-teer’”—had agreed to furnish the 
Spanish Reds with 25 shiny Potez 
bombing planes. Air Ministry agents 
had recruited civilian flyers to deliver 
the ships. The pilots would get $1,300 
bonuses, plus $13,000 worth of life in- 
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Other gun-runners would try to 
bring Madrid 20,000 aerial bombs, 50 
machine guns, 8 cannon, and 13,000,000 
cartridges. Off Marseille, two Spanish 
ships anchored, steam up. They awaited 
an “undisclosed cargo.” 

From Moscow came fiat reports that 
the Duce and Fuehrer had helped 
finance the Spanish Fascists. Other 
rumors said Germany and Italy would 
give the rebels arms if France took 
sides with the loyalists. 


EMERGENCY: Leon Blum called his 
Ministers in extraordinary session. The 
deep-pink Premier and his henchman 
Cot stood for helping the Reds across 
the border. War Minister Daladier and 
Foreign Minister Delbos counseled 
prudence. 

After several hours of wrangling, the 
Cabinet announced it would “not inter- 
vene in the internal Spanish conflict in 
any manner whatsoever.” 

The windy communique: merely 
fanned Fascist flames. Already—Na- 
tionalists averred—French Reds had 
begun to raise a secret “‘shock detach- 
ment” to aid Madrid; the government 
hadn’t the slightest intention of curb- 
ing arms shipments to Spain. 

The Premier’s newspaper riposted: 
Mussolini had supplied the rebels with 
24 planes. The Duce “is arming Span- 
ish Fascists in their fight against a 
legal government. This is an intoler- 
able inference.” The Premier refused 
to amplify his communique. But he 
agreed to face embarrassing questions 
in the Chamber of Deputies this week. 

Blum’s position, never secure, became 
more difficult day by day. In Paris, 
the price of bread went up. Through- 
out the country, the strike tide which 
had ebbed, again rose. In a few days 
the idle roll increased from 37,000 to 
82,000. 

At Rouen, farmers mobbed a Leftist 
deputy. Around Paris and in the 
north, thousands of field workers re- 
fused to gather the ripe grain unless 
granted better working conditions. 

More than 25,000 metal workers 
walked out demanding collective bar- 
gaining. Hundreds of automobile work- 
ers dropped their tools, hoisted red 
flags, and paraded singing the ‘“Inter- 
nationale.” 

Red crowds still paraded with ban- 
ners: “All together against those 200!” 
But last week Parliament approved 
Blum’s law curbing the power of the 
200 families that have influenced na- 
tional finance under the Bank of 
France’s charter. 

The bill came through with an amend- 
ment replacing a number of government 
directors with representatives of pro- 
ducers, consumers, bankers, and labor. 

The upper house forced this change 
after a Radical Socialist Senator elo- 
quently warned: “We are willing to 
make the Bank of France a French 
bank, but not the government’s bank.” 


® After unveiling the Vimy memorial 
(see page 18) Edward VIII discussed the 
international outlook with President 
Albert Lebrun. The King decided to 
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forego his projected vacation at Maxine 


Elliott’s Riviera villa, “Chateau de 
l’Horizon.” 
e From nearby Cannes, the Infante 


Juan, heir presumptive to the Spanish 
throne, sent a message to royalist reb- 
els—he would return from exile should 
the insurgents invite him. 


s 
GERMANY: Col. Lindbergh Urges 
Brainy Flyers to Show the Way 








Last week Charles A. Lindbergh for- 
sook his Kentish hills retreat for the 
glare of Olympic Berlin. He flew over 
from England at the invitation of Air 
Minister Wilhelm Goering, who wanted 
the Colonel to inspect Germany’s air 
force and (maybe) discuss transoceanic 
air-route possibilities. 

At first Lindbergh’s visit created lit- 
tle stir. He trotted around with his 
Nazi hosts, saw the Tiergarten and 
Potsdam, and personally tried out the 
cinder track at the Olympic stadium. 

Then the Air Ministry gave him a 
luncheon. Brilliantly uniformed officers 
who mingled with civilian air leaders 
clapped when someone asked the flyer 
to speak. Usually he refuses. But this 
time the poet in him broke out: 

“We have lived to see our harmless 
wings of fabric turned into carriers of 
destruction .. .” 

Egg-smooth heads stirred. What was 
the boylike Amerikaner saying? 

“,. . Carriers more dangerous than 
battleships and guns .. . While we of 
the air have been drawing the world 
closer together in peace, we have 
stripped the armor of every nation in 
war. 

“It is no longer possible to shield the 
heart of a country with its army. 
Armies can no more stop an air attack 
than a suit of mail can stop a rifle bul- 
let. 

“As I travel in Europe I am more 
than ever impressed with the serious- 
ness of the situation .. .” 

Then he challenged the men who 
have made the Reich’s air armada one 
of the world’s most formidable: 

“It is aviation’s responsibility to justi- 
fy the combination of strength and in- 
telligence.” 

Next day the modest Eagle clarified 
the import of all these generalities. He 
made his point in a toast to the crack 
Richthofen Pursuit Squadron: 

“Here’s to bombers—may they get 
Slower. And here’s to pursuit planes— 
may they grow swifter!”’ 

































TiraDE: In Vienna, Franz von Papen 
also took up the security theme. The 
Nazi diplomat coupled a shaft at Geneva 
with a tirade against Soviet Russia. 

“Is it not part of the famous col- 
lective security—and Russia’s doctrine 
of indivisibility of European peace— 
that a Moscow broadcasting station 
should appeal to the Spanish popula- 
— resist the present military re- 
volt?” 

Then he espoused the British idea of 
regional pacts. “It seems to me that 
the cause of peace . . . would best be 
Served if all the powers would decide 
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Paris Proletarians Gave This Royalist a Taste of Blood 


to secure their political interests only 
in such quarters where it was uni- 
versally recognized they had interests.” 

Von Papen was “radiantly happy” at 
the first practical results of the new 
Austro-German pact. The Vienna gov- 
ernment announced an amnesty affect- 
ing 10,000 political prisoners. Many of 
those who will regain their freedom 
participated in the unsuccessful putsch 
of July, 1934, when Nazis murdered 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. 

Then the diplomat warned Nazi zeal- 
ots: “They make a mistake if they 
think Germany, after a discreet inter- 
lude, will support them in a new attack 
on the Austrian Government. Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler is serious about this. He 
will not tolerate interference with Aus- 
trian internal affairs from German 
sources.” 


BaRTER: While Nazi officials hailed 
the Austro-German pact, Dr. Hjalmar 
Horace Greeley Schacht claimed suc- 
cess for Germany as an economics 
heretic. 

In Hamburg, the Reichsbank presi- 
dent told Jules Sauerwein, influential 
Paris journalist, that Berlin’s barter 
campaign had produced results “quite 
unexpected and entirely favorable.” 
Through the exchange of Reich manu- 
factures for foreign raw materials 
and agricultural products, Germany 
had “maintained her economic level.” 

The Reich had made import trading 
gains in Central Europe, the Balkans, 
and throughout the British Empire. 
For example, Germany had become 
South Africa’s second best client, tak- 
ing only slightly fewer goods than 
Britain. 

Then, suddenly, Schacht repudiated 
his “medieval” practices: 

“It is incredibly barbarous to ex- 
change machinery against grain, radio 


sets against tobacco, as if we were 
Th ames FO "9 ' eS AAs 








savages bartering ivory against shells 


Blaming victorious World War pow- 
ers for imposing upon Germany “a sort 
of serfdom,” he called for the restor- 
ation of economic freedom. 

He hinted at a “sedative” that would 
help bring back Germany to the normal 
trading fold—return of her lost colonies. 


BRITAIN: Capt. Eden Gives Up 
A Pact for Corporal Mussolini 


In 1931 Japan appropriated Man- 
churia without provoking a world 
crisis. The League powers had no im- 
perative reason to mobilize against the 
aggressor. By the same token, having 
no need of Nippon’s help, they stuck to 
the letter of the Covenant: they have 
yet to recognize Manchukuo, a State 
born of aggression. 

With Italy the case differed. Britain 
tried to check the Fascist march on 
Addis Ababa and led the League powers 


in the first economic world war. The 
Peace Allies lost. 
Now, fearing Hitler, they seek 


Italy's friendship. This they can get 
only by breaking their own rules— 
recognizing Rome’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia. How to do it? 

Adolf Hitler showed them last week. 
He demoted the German Legation at 
Addis Ababa to consulate and denied 
the move had any significance. But the 
denial fooled no one: in effect, Germany 
accepted the Roman Empire in Africa. 

Once again the Teutonic Dictator had 
played into his Latin colleague’s hand. 
The Fuehrer thus thanked Mussolini, 
who weeks ago insisted Hitler must be 
invited if Britain, France, and Belgium 
wanted to hold a conference on how .to 
run Europe. 

Last week these countries—after an 
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empty effort to confer anyway—invited 
Germany and Italy to a peace-of- 
Europe meeting in September. On top 
of that Foreign Minister Eden repudi- 
ated the so-called Mediterranean pact. 

In so doing Captain Eden gave in to 
Corporal Mussolini as far as possible 
without raising a pacifist storm. The 
treaty had irritated Rome almost more 
than sanctions. It bound Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia to attack Italy 
if and when the economic struggle led 
to bloodshed. 


Arms: Corporal Mussolini won his 
battles in Africa and Europe because he 
guessed Britain wouldn’t fight. Six 
months ago the British Cabinet ad- 
mitted its weakness. It placed army, 
navy, and air-force development under 
a Defense Minister—Sir Thomas Inskip 
—and launched a mighty rearmament 
program. 

Last week Sir Thomas reported to 
the House of Commons. The blue-eyed 
lawyer had “acquired 40 new airports,” 
tripled plane production, and trans- 
ferred vulnerable bases near London to 
Welsh and Scottish havens. 

Then Sir Samuel Hoare, energetic 
First Lord of the Admiralty, promised 
work would start next year on 2 battle- 
ships, 7 cruisers, 2 aircraft carriers, 
and 8 submarines, all in addition to 
more than 60 warships already under 
construction. 


EXCITEMENT: Although rearmament 
has cut British unemployment from 
3,000,000 to 1,700,000, Opposition M. P.’s 
never cease to attack the government 
for “wasting” public funds on murder- 
ous implements of war. 

Last week three brawny, vituperative 
Scotsmen interrupted Sir John Simon 
as he reported on relief expenditures. 

George Buchanan, Glasgow Socialist, 
started the rumpus by yelling: ‘The 
Home Secretary is a lying scoundrel!” 


Never to be outdone in Parliamentary 
brawls, John McGovern added: “A 
damned liar!” 

A third Glasgow man, Campbell 
Stephen, also decided to do some shout- 
ing: “The Labor Secretary [alluding to 
Ernest Brown] is a dirty, contemptible 
little rat, who ought to be hounded out 
of public life!” 

Then McGovern—who was dragged 
out of the House three years ago for 
heckling King George—turned again on 
Simon. Refuting the Home Secretary’s 
contention that children of the unem- 
ployed should support their parents, 
the Glasgow Bad Boy cried: 


“Why doesn’t King Edward support 
his mother? He must be a despicable 
individual!” 

As the sergeant-at-arms hustled him 
out, the former plumber found himself 
close to Simon. ‘Everybody knows,” he 
said with a leer, “that you’re a liar!” 


® In the press gallery James Johnston 
of The Birmingham Post slipped to the 
floor. His heart had stopped. 


Kine: Next day Edward VIII sat on 
a gold throne under a gold and crimson 
Durbar tent in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens. 

Into the open from the black and 
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gold royal ballroom he had moved the 
annual debutante reception—bane of 
British monarchs. And nature favored 
the young King who dislikes stuffy 
court functions. 

Barely half of 500 palpitating maid- 
ens in picture hats and print dresses 
had curtsied when rain drove them to 
cover. His beautiful canopy kept the 
King dry. 


® While the social idyll unfolded, a 
high-browed, club-footed little man 
stood in Bow Street police court. Jerome 
Bannigan, alias George Andrew Mc- 
Mahon, answered to charges that: 

“He willfully presented near to the 
person of the King a firearm—to wit, a 
revolver [made by the Chicago Arms 
Co.J—with intent to break the public 
peace ... alarm the King.” 

Nervously, McMahon scribbled notes 
to his lawyer while witnesses described 
what they had seen that Saturday 
morning two weeks ago when he pointed 
the rusty, out-dated weapon at the 
King. 

First Anthony Gordon Dick, special 
constable and national hero, told how 
he knocked the gun from McMahon's 
hand. Then a second policeman swore 
he heard the prisoner shout: 

“I wish I had done the job properly. 
I could easily have shot him!” 

A barmaid from the Two Brewers 
had often served the man in the dock. 
He had been in that Friday. He told 
her, she said: “Something terrible is 
going to happen... You'll see it in all 
the papers...” 

Judge Sir Rollo Campbell continued 
the trial to this week. Possible penalty: 
fourteen years under the 1842 Treason 
Act, passed after an attempt on Queen 
Victoria—plus twenty years for fire- 
arms possession. 


® Saturday, King Edward left Britain 
for the first time since his accession. 

At Vimy Ridge 6,000 Canadian pil- 
grims saw him unveil a memorial to 
the Dominion’s 60,000 war dead. On 
this rise, nineteen years ago, they suf- 
fered their heaviest losses and won 
their greatest victory. 


® Before leaving for France, the King 
created two new posts. He made his 
personal pilot, Lt. Edward (Mouse) 
Fielden, Captain of the King’s Flight. 

Sir Morton Smart, osteopath to lesser 
Britons, became Manipulative Surgeon 
to His Majesty. 


U.S.S.R.: Red Commissars Vary 
But Marxist Paradise Goes On 


One June day in 1917, a British officer 
pressed a detonator. History’s greatest 
blast blew the top off Messines Ridge— 
and 15,000 German soldiers into eter- 
nity. 

At Korkina, near the Siberian border, 
Soviet engineers on July 16 set off 1,800 
tons of ammonite. Earth shot up 2,000 
feet. In the mountainside yawned 4 
trench 66 feet deep and a half a mile 
long. 

History’s second largest explosio2 
opened the Ural Range’s richest coal 
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deposit to the foundries, blast furnaces, 
and factories of Heavy Industry Dic- 
tator Ordjonikidze. 

More successful in achievement than 
any other Commissar, “Sergo” has kept 
a constant stream of steel, coal, and 
chemicals flowing into Soviet factories. 
Josef Stalin wishes he had more 
chunky little Georgians like him to fill 
gaps in the Marxist Paradise. 


Homes: Last Summer enthusiastic 
Soviet bureaucrats began evolving a 
plan to replace Czarist Moscow’s de- 
caying buildings. 

Hundreds of apartments, huge and 
sleek, would swarm with contented 
Communists. Concentric parks would 
circle the city. So would model fac- 
tories, with swimming pools and elabo- 
rate sports centers. 

Last week housing authorities 
brought the dream to earth. They an- 
nounced that soon workmen will start 
wrecking the tenements where com- 
rades live seven and eight to a room. 
On the ruins will rise a first crop of 
apartments, comfortably housing 50,- 
000 persons. At this yearly rate all of 
Moscow’s 3,750,000 inhabitants will have 
new homes—75 years from now. 


STorRES: Yet, more than houses, Rus- 
sians crave “luxuries.” Three months 
ago Nikolai Mishkoff, Light Industry 
Vice Commissar, promised plenty of 
Summer shoes and dresses, straw hats 
and bathing suits. 

Last week in Moscow’s department 
stores, groaning, sweltering crowds 
gaped at ski pants, snowshoes, great- 
coats, and fur caps. White linen trou- 
sers cost $14 and print dresses $24— 
half an average worker’s monthiy pay. 

Unaccounta.wuiy, shoe shops closed “for 
repairs.” Police feverishly tracked 
down footwear bootleggers. When shoe 
advertisements appeared on the screen, 
movie audiences coughed, cackled, and 
scraped their feet. This is nasmeshnik, 
the Russian razzberry. 

Fruit, potato, and vegetable supplies 
also evaporated. 

Finally officials explained. The gov- 
ernment had found it necessary to 
“supply peasant collectives.” City 
proletarians could take, or leave, the 
snowshoes. 


MorHeRS: Dresses or no dresses, 
Soviet women will have plenty of chil- 
dren. Josef Stalin has abolished a ten- 
year-old law providing unlimited abor- 
tions at State expense. The operations 
may now be performed only to save 
life. 

Louis Fischer, Moscow correspondent 
of The Nation, explained in the liberal 
weekly’s July 25 number: 

“The Soviet birth rate is falling... 
in Moscow from 30.7 to 15.3... The 
population of the U.S.S.R. increased 19 
per cent between 1913 and 1933, but 
only 12.8 per cent between 1927 and 
1933... 

“In Leningrad there were 39,058 com- 
pleted pregnancies in 1928 . .. and 
53,562 abortions . . . It is not uncom- 
mon for a Soviet city woman to have 
eight or more...” 

The resulting “laxness of sex life” 


disturbed even amoral Communists. Gregory Konstantinovitch Ordjonikidze 


SOVFOTO 


Still more to the point: “If Russia is 
engaged in war she will lose many men 
. . . Should therefore prepare .. .” 

But: “A host of personal tragedies 
will flow from this . . . ‘Bootleg’ abor- 
tion clinics will kill and _ cripple 
women...” 


. 
JAPAN: Son of the Sun Reports 


To Ancestors on Good Behavior 


Hirohito descends from Amaterasu, 
the Sun Goddess. As such he is not only 
Emperor but also Chief Priest of Ja- 
pan’s religion. 

One day last week in the Tokyo pal- 
ace’s Shinto shrine a group of impe- 
rial princes, ministers, and other na- 
tional leaders stood with bowed heads. 
A little ahead of them stood the Chief 
Priest in his ceremonial garb—squat, 
black headpiece and dark, silk robes. 

Hirohito invoked his 122 divine an- 
cestors, the earth’s longest unbroken 
dynasty. Three great statesmen, he 
informed the spirits in a low monotone, 
died in the Tokyo military mutiny last 
February. 

He regretted the slaughter. He told 
what means he had taken to prevent 
such outbreaks in future. He cited par- 
ticularly the execution three weeks ago 
of fourteen officers and one civilian. 

The Mikado’s ritual—which he held 
after weeks of deliberation—made a 
deep impression on militaristic fire- 
brands. It consecrated his May in- 
junction against excessive military zeal 
—a warning that broke more than 
2,000 years of Nipponese tradition. 


Attack: At nightfall, the Emperor 
heard the thunder of anti-aircraft guns 
around the palace. 

Radio announcers warned: “Diplomat- 
ic relations ... have been severed... 
an enormous air force in Asia and a 
certain big fleet in the Pacific Ocean 
are menacing Japan... the main force 
of an enemy fleet is approaching 
TOmye . 1 3” 

Sirens screamed. A “Lights Out!” 
order plunged 6,500,000 people, includ- 
ing the Emperor and his household, in- 
to darkness. Gunners ran to their posts, 
searching the sky for invading bombers. 
Off the coasts, the navy kept “strict 
vigilance” against the advance of hos- 
tile warships. 

“Bombs” hurtled down at strategic 
points, causing imaginary fires and 
theoretically spreading poison gas. Fire 
brigades and ambulances dashed 
through the inky streets. Gas-masked 
citizens rushed from their wood-and- 
paper homes to pick up stretchers. 

From airplanes, balloons, and the 
windows of high buildings, 600 inspec- 
tors observed preparations to meet 
what Japan most dreads—attack from 
the air. For four days and nights the 
authorities held Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
Kawasaki in a state of aerial “siege.” 


® From China—a real-war theatre— 
Tokyo got unpleasant news: The south- 
ern revolt against Nanking collapsed. 
The Kwangsi Generals, Li Chung-jenand 
Pai Chung-hsi, dared not start a suicid- 
al civil war against Chiang Kai-shek. 
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MOTORBOATING: A 90-Mile Joy 


Ride Earns Kaye Don Gold Cup 


The average person at a Gold Cup 
race has no idea who is winning. Speed- 
ing around on a triangular course, the 
boats lap each other time and again, 
so that only those spectators who keep 
count on paper have accurate knowl- 
edge of which cigar-shaped water 
broncho is in front. 

But last Saturday’s race on Lake 
George, N. Y., was easy to follow. Of 
the nine scheduled starters, only two 
showed up—George Reis’s 14-year-old 
El Lagarto, and Horace Dodge’s Impshi, 
piloted by Kaye Don, English sports- 
man. 

On the first lap, El Lagarto broke 
down, possibly because of damage done 
the night before by a prowler who 
broke into Reis’s water garage. That 
left only Kaye Don, returning to action 
for the first time since an automobile 
crack-up on the Isle of Man two years 
ago, when he killed his mechanic and 
received a sentence of ten weeks in jail 
for reckless driving. Like Babe Ruth 
trotting out an over-the-fence home 
run, Don coasted to his 90-mile Gold 
Cup victory. “It was a joy ride,” he 
beamed. 


OLYMPICS: Nations Eye Each 
Other on Eve of 1936 Games 


GERMAN ImPRESSIONS: Hamburgers 
who crowded the pier to greet the 
United States Olympic team were 
startled. As the S. S. Manhattan 
docked, the 333 American athletes on 
board let out Indian war whoops. 

The first question asked by German 
newspaper men was: “How many Ne- 
groes are there on your team?” In- 
formed that there were eighteen, one of 
them said: “America will probably 
have an all-Negro team by 1940.” 

Swastika sports writers admired the 
Americans’ straw hats but were frank- 
ly puzzled by the visitors’ carefree, 
tourist attitude. 


AMERICAN ImPRESSIONS: After a three- 
hour train trip from Hamburg to Ber- 
lin, the United States athletes arrived 
in a huge barnlike station and put 
fingers to their ears as a brass band 
blared one of the loudest renditions of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” ever 
heard. Crowding into buses, the team 
crept through main thoroughfares and 
marveled that most of Berlin’s houses 
had been freshly painted and decorated 
with flowers. 

Avery Brundage, president of the 
American Olympic committee, had a 
busy day. He received a welcoming kiss 
on the cheek from Duke Adolf Fried- 
rich von und zu Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in, and handed out four speeches. The 
words that earned him the title of Der 
Fuehrer Brundage and banner head- 
lines in German papers were: “No na- 
tion since ancient Greece has captured 
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Kaye Don’s Mechanic Shoved Him Off to a Lonely Whirl 


the true Olympic spirit as has Ger- 
many.” 

At the Rathaus (city hall), the ath- 
letes took part in a sherry-sipping cere- 
mony—an old German custom to seal 
friendship. The only American who did 
not drink was Mrs. Arthur (Eleanor 
Holm) Jarrett, who desired to impress 
everyone with her good behavior. 

Then the athletes drove to their quar- 
ters, the men to houses where no 
women are allowed and the women to a 
dormitory where the postman is the 
only male admitted. Politely the 
Americans patronized pop and chewing 
gum stands set up for their special use 
and retired to bed at 10:30, the curfew 
hour. Most of the team slept soundly 
—for miles around Berlin’s 136-acre 
Olympic Village, streets have been shut 
off to silence traffic noises. 


JARRETT DEPRESSION: Before leaving 
the United States, Mrs. Jarrett, most 
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Mrs. Jarrett, Imbibing Backstroker 


photographed and fastest dorsal mer- 
maid in the world, gave out her body- 
building routine: “I train on cham- 
pagne and cigarettes.” On the way to 
Europe, the ex-Ziegfeld girl and night- 
club crooner added highballs to her 
drinking menu and enjoyed a series of 
toots with newspaper men and Charles 
MacArthur, playwright husband of 
Helen Hayes. 

Though aware that the 22-year-old 
Brooklynite would probably win her 
Olympic events anyhow, the American 
committee warned her that she must 
toe the mark—to preserve the team’s 
morale. But she continued to wobble 
around the promenade deck, and toward 
midnight of the last night on board, she 
staggered into Mrs. Ada T. Sackett, 
women’s swimming chaperone, who 
snitched. 

Hearing the evidence and having seen 
plenty of it themselves, the American 
committee dropped Mrs. Jarrett from 
the team and provided her with a nurse 
—to sober her up. Early next morning 
the patient came to, gulped a glass of 
milk, and began whimpering for for- 
giveness: “I'll never touch a drop again 
if I’m given another chance.” But de- 
spite her promise and a petition signed 
by 220 athletes in her behalf, the com- 
mittee stood firm. 

Deprived of her Olympic uniform and 
shield, Mrs. Jarrett followed the team 
to Berlin, still cooing in her squeaky 
voice for a pardon. Finally last week- 
end, when the committee officially can- 
celed her entry, she gave up all hope 
and, calling in a group of newspaper 
men, exploded: “I’ve had enough of 
this . . . At least 100 others offended 
in the same way ... The committee 
said it was all right as long as they 
didn’t see me... 

“Members of the-Olympic party ..- 
who were presumed to be setting 2 
good example... disgraced themselves 
during a performance given for .. - 
the athletes. I refer to the mock mar- 
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WIDE WORLD 


Alice Marble, Coming Back 


riage and mock trial .. . so shocking 
that many walked out of the social hall. 
The trial was presided over by Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, who so handled the 
dialogue having to’ do with marital 
situations that it was open to question- 
able interpretations and altogether un- 
suitable for youthful ears . . . Under 
such conditions how did the . . . com- 
mittee think it could maintain 
discipline ?” 

Having gotten that off her chest, the 
banned backstroker pondered what 
financial salve to apply to her wounds 
—syndicated offers to write up the 
Olympics for American newspapers, or 
$2,500 a week to make films and give 
swimming exhibitions in Germany. Last 
Sunday Mrs. Jarrett decided to accept 
a writing contract to cover the games 
for International News Service. 


INCIDENTS: Japan’s athletes provoked 
the first bit of international ill feeling 
by feeding deer in the zoo too much 
food. Germany forgave on the grounds 
that the Japanese were ignorant, not 
malicious. 

On arriving at the Olympic Village, 
the Australians were indignant when 
they discovered over the front door of 
their cottage the word WORMS. A Ger- 
man diplomat explained that no insult 
was meant, that each house was named 
after a German city. 


At Saturday’s opening ceremony, the 
British have decided not to give the 
Nazi salute. When they parade past 
Hitler, they will offer him nothing but 
an “eyes right.” 

Everywhere the American athletes 
walked around the Olympic Village last 
week-end, they seemed to run into Ger- 
man athletes whose method of saying 
hello was a Nazi salute and a “heil.” 
Not knowing how to return the greet- 
Ing, most of the Americans ignored it. 
Sensing that the Germans were becom- 
ing annoyed at the slight, American of- 
ficials proposed that on informal oc- 
casions athletes of both countries sub- 
stitute a military salute for the stiff- 


armed Nazi gesture. The Germans 
agreed. 





TENNIS: Pajkowski and Marble 
Come Back; Allison Gives Up 


Three years ago the tennis world 
hailed a Boy Wonder, Frank Andzej 
Pajkowski (Frank Parker), and a Girl 
Wonder, Alice Marble. Both moved 
rapidly to high rankings, then faded— 
Parker because his forehand proved no- 
where near as potent as his backhand, 
and Miss Marble because she suffered 
sunstroke in Paris, developed pleurisy, 
and had to quit the game entirely. 


In Brookline, Mass., last week both 
staged comebacks: Parker by beating 
the 1936 Boy Wonder, Robert Riggs, 
in the finals of the Longwood Cricket 
Club’s tournament for men, and Miss 
Marble by winning the women’s event. 

Alice Marble’s victory—though it also 
marked no triumph over a top-flight 


Wilmer Allison, All Through 


player—caused more comment. It was 
the 22-year-old, blond Californian’s first 
test in the East since her 1934 illness. 


She now weighs 135 pounds, 15 less 
than she used to. Of all things she 
would rather be a high-salaried radio 
crooner of love songs, but first she 
means to devote herself seriously to 
love sets. Her brother, Dan Marble, 
once handball champion, has persuaded: 
“Be a high-powered tennis player. Be 
presented at the Court of St. James’s 
and be feted by the elect of the land.” 

This Monday Helen Wills Moody de- 
cided not to enter the nationals at 
Forest Hills, Long Island, in Septem- 
ber. Though unfamiliar with turf, Miss 
Marble rates a fair chance of taking 
the title from Helen Jacobs. 


RetTrrReD: Back from Europe, Wil- 
mer Allison, United States champion, 





last week hurried to Washington, D. C., 
stretched his painful right leg before a 
doctor, and announced he would not 
defend his title this Fall. The 31l-year- 
old Texan explained that he wrenched 
his leg practicing against Bryan (Bitsy) 
Grant, prior to the Davis Cup matches 
with Australia, and now needs a rest 
and an operation. 

“I’m through with singles and seri- 
ous tennis. I’ve been playing a long 
time. Now I’ve got to go to work. 
I’ve put it off as long as I could.” 


* 
GOLF: Mashies and Luck Focus 
Spotlight on Obscure Players 


© At the Brae Burn links outside Bos- 
ton, a golfer named Mashie won a 
tournament last week. A greenkeeper 
by trade, he clipped two strokes from 
the course’s 73 par, and with the help 
of a professional, Alex Briggs, carded a 
best-ball score of 68. 


® In Montreal, one morning last week, 
Nick Bessner hauled a No. 7 (spade 
mashie) iron from his bag, waggled at 
his ball, and lofted it into the fifth cup 
—125 yards away. That afternoon, 
when he stepped on to the fifth tee, 
Bessner predicted to three playmates: 
“I’m going to do it again.” He did. 


® Taxi-drivers, winetasters, finger- 
wavers, musicians, icemen—almost 
every trade imaginable—were repre- 
sented in the National Public Links 
championship at Farmingdale, N. Y., 
last week. All a man had to do to enter 
the tournament was produce $5 and 
promise that since Jan. 1, 1936, he had 
neither been a member of, nor en- 
joyed the privileges of, any private golf 
club. 

The two finalists were Buell Patrick 
Abbott, a 24-year-old Hollywood extra, 
and Claude Rippy, a Washington, D. C., 
haberdashery salesman. Abbott, trailed 
by two admiring women who perpetual- 
ly hunted for four-leaf clovers and 
handed him their findings, defeated 
Rippy, 4 and 3. 





” ACME 
Pat Abbott, Better Golfer Thari Actor. 
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STAGE: A Temperamental Star 
Shines in ‘Reflected Glory’ 


For years George Kelly was known 
around Philadelphia as a young brother 
of Walter C. Kelly, who amused nation- 
wide vaudeville audiences with stories 
of “The Virginia Judge.’’ In 1911 the 
slim, ascetic-looking youth burst his 
home-town cocoon of 21 years’ shyness 
and tried vaudeville himself. 

He turned out to be a good actor, 
and also learned that he could write— 
by building his own successful variety 
sketches. Rosalie Stewart, a booking 
agent, kept after him to tap out a play. 
In 1922, her persistence found reward 
when critics sought bright adjectives 
for “The Torch Bearers,’’ which focused 
a satiric spotlight on arty-minded ado- 
lescents. More plays, fame, and such 
things as a Pulitzer Prize came to him 
through the years. 

Last week the bashful author ap- 
peared in San Francisco with a triple 
treat for Golden Gate theatregoers: a 
world premiere of his newest play, “‘Re- 
flected Glory,” telling the story of a 
stage star who acts all through her per- 
sonal life; Tallulah Bankhead in her 
first San Francisco appearance; and 
the first venture of Lee Shubert, Broad- 
way producer, in association with San 
Francisco’s Homer Curran, whose name 
is synonymous with the Pacific Coast’s 
best theatrical productions. 

Directing the tawny tigress of Ala- 
bama through the temperamental sun- 
shine and storm of the story, Kelly 
evoked whoops of praise. For com- 
parison, critical memory rolled back 
to the soul dissection of “The Show- 





Off” and the.driving drama of “Craig’s 
Wife.” 

Picking the Bay Cities’ laurels out of 
his hair, Kelly began quietly pruning 
and revising the drama for national 
presentation. With a road tour before 
it comes to New York, he will give 
cross-continental audiences a chance to 
see his latest work. 

In the role of star-haunted Muriel 
Flood, Miss Bankhead—after several 
unhappy experiences in Hollywood with 
bad picture productions—radiates the 
brilliance that made her London’s fa- 
vorite American actress. Through the 
first act she talks about wanting a home 
and kiddies, but everybody knows she 
wouldn’t stop acting for anything. A 
sister-in-the-profession, Stella Sloane— 
brought to brittle, witty life by Estelle 
Winwood—puts it plainly. ‘You're a 
born actress—you’ll be acting when you 
die.” 

Muriel finally admits to a persistent 
suitor that “marriage, frankly, is one 
thing she never wanted.” But she gets 
it, anyway. After a few disappointing 
romantic interludes, she goes to Han- 
lon, her adoring manager (Clay Clem- 
ent), who growls and cajoles through- 
out the play. 


CORRECTION: Miss Fleming Is Amazed 
By Mr. Shaw’s Incredible Chastening 


Varying her Highland Park social 
life with a serious interest in the 
theatre, Catherine Fleming of Dallas 
Texas, recently reread George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan.” 

Suddenly her blue eyes became 
puzzled. Something seemed wrong. She 
delved into history books and she came 
out with a juicy fact: the mighty Shaw 
had erred. 

What to do? She knew the fearsome 
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Tallulah Bankhead and Estelle Winwood Bask in ‘Reflected Glory’—Off stage 
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Catherine Fleming, G.B.S.’s Kibitzer 


G.B.S. insisted that stage versions of 
his plays follow printed works to the 
last dot and comma. Accordingly, for 
twelve years, producers of “Saint Joan” 
faithfully copied “May 29, 1429,” as 
the date of the scene immediately 
preceding the lifting of the siege of 
Orleans. 

Undismayed, Miss Fleming sat right 
down and wrote Shaw a letter. Politely, 
she pointed out that the siege was 
raised a month earlier, according to 
history. Then the auburn-haired Texan 
awaited the Shavian wrath. 


But, for once, the sarcastic sage didn’t 
flip back a deadly wise crack. He re- 
plied meekly. “Yes, of course, it should 
be April. The English cleared out on 
May 8. Many thanks for pointing out 
the blunder .. .” 

Last week Miss Fleming smiled over 
the incident. “That Mr. Shaw should 
admit error is incredible. I never 
thought he would defer to a mere detail 
of historical verity. It’s a pity his 80 
years have chastened him . a 


SCREEN: Hepburn Still Hepburn 
As a Queen Who Lost Her Head 


Not so many moons (32 in fact) have 
set over Broadway since Maxwell An- 
derson’s “Mary of Scotland’ began 
packing in the matinee matrons for 
two hours of meaty historical drama 


delivered in blank verse. Those who 
bumped their way in through the 
crowds won't easily forget Helen 


Hayes’s sturdy interpretation of the 
fire-hearted Queen, Philip Merivale’s 
stubborn Bothwell, Helen Menken’s 
dry, sharp Elizabeth; and for that 
reason they should stay at home and 
read a good book when the Hollywood 
version gets around to the neighbor- 
hood theater. 


Others, unprejudiced by the stage 
production, will find in John Ford's 
screening an exceedingly pleasant, if 
slightly maudlin, evening. What was 
once drama has suffered a change into 
melodrama, and what was once acting 
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nas become in the hands of Katharine 
Hepburn, Fredric March, and even 
Florence Eldridge, mere mugging. The 
blank verse has given way to straight 
American dialogue. Yet the play is 
fool-proof. Its original forceful struc- 
ture remains, and has, if anything, 
gained rather than lost power in its 
adaptation to a more flexible medium. 

The rude outlines of Mary’s tragedy 
are familiar to all who penetrated to 
the seventh grade. Of the Stuart line, 
daughter of King James V and Mary of 
Lorraine, she came to Scotland with 
heather in her cap and high hopes for 
uniting the clans to oppose Elizabeth’s 
right to the British throne. But the 
chieftains had another idea, and Master 
John Knox, the country’s number one 
Calvinist and papist-baiter, began rais- 
ing the populace against the “Catholic 
Jezebel.” 

On her side, Mary (Hepburn) had 
only the Catholic gentry and the Earl 
of Bothwell (March), a loyal though 
abrupt-spoken swashbuckler from the 
north border. Over in England, Eliza- 
beth (Florence Eldridge) knit her brows 
and by skillful diplomatic feinting in- 
veigled Mary into marrying a milksop, 
Darnley (Douglas Walton), for reasons 
of state. Bothwell packed off in high 
dudgeon, while Mary had a child by 
Darnley, which irritated the Virgin 
Queen no end: “Mary Stuart has a son, 
but I—I am a barren stock.” 

The Stuart cause, however, finally 
ran amuck. Mary broke with Darnley 
after his comrades knifed her adviser, 
Rizzio (nicely played by John Carra- 
dine). Shortly thereafter, Bothwell had 
his henchmen blow up Darnley, castle 
and all, so that he could run off with 
Mary. Up came the nobles in arms, 
and for the sake of the Stuart line, 
Mary let Bothwell be exiled in return 
for her son’s right of succession. 

With Bothwell’s trusty claymore no 
longer available, Mary was shut up in 
a keep, from which she eventually es- 
caped to England—only to find there 
another prison of Elizabeth’s. Bothwell 
died in a Danish jug, and Mary, after 
a framed trial, lost her head. 

Director Ford—who made “The In- 

former’”’—maintains a rough fidelity to 
Anderson’s factual model, though he 
allows himself occasional vulgarities 
which don’t help. Elizabeth is allowed 
to make a fool of herself before most of 
her court—a liberty she would never 
have permitted herself. The Scottish 
chieftains and British judges are 
played up as “heavies” without relief 
or subtlety. The mob which sings its 
welcome to Mary is as mechanical a 
gang of extras as could be found on 
any lot. 
_ But what “Mary of Scotland” lacks 
in finesse and honesty, it repays in 
pageantry. Swirling kilties, rattling 
drums, and skirling pipes make an en- 
chanting kaleidoscope. The trial scene 
is brilliantly staged, and the murder of 
lanky Rizzio is pictorially perfect. 

In armor and tam-o’-shanter, under 
the plaid of Bothwell, Fredric March, 
who has the best of the few lines sal- 
vaged from Anderson’s script, cuts a 
fine figger. The picture’s one flawless 
performance is Douglas Walton’s Darn- 


Mary Palpitates 


Bothwell Calculates 
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Elizabeth Deliberates 


ley; for it he should be given one golden 
lily. Florence Eldridge spits her words 
and pouts rather effectively. Of Kath- 
arine Hepburn it can be reported that 
she is still Katharine Hepburn—not 
Mary Stuart. 


RHYTHM: Girl With a Rubbery Mouth, 


A Crooner, a Bull, and a Bazoo-Player 


When Bing Crosby began tuning his 
baritone vocal chords for Paramount’s 
“Rhythm on the Range,” Martha Raye 
was just a curvilinear comedienne sing- 
ing and dancing in Hollywood’s Troca- 
dero Cafe. But one evening Norman 
Taurog, director of the film, dined at 
the Trocadero—and the rest is a screen 
success story. 

He signed “the girl with the rubber- 
tired mouth,” and she proceeded to 
steal the picture, such as it is, right 
from under the star’s low, wistful 
crooning. With that bazoo-playing, 
backwoods zany, Bob Burns, who slith- 
ered off the ether into films, she has a 
rollicking good time doing it. Between 
them, these “outsiders” lift a mawkish 
cowboy musical from doldrums to de- 
light. 

In this praiseworthy deed, they are 
aided and abetted by Gunga Din, a 
beautiful Hereford bull. And the bull’s 
the thing that twists the plot. 

Crosby is a singing cowboy. After 
he and his pal, Buck (Bob Burns), 
show the prize bull at a Madison 
Square Garden Stock Exhibit and 
Rodeo, Bing starts home to the range 
with the animal in a box car. Buck 
misses the freight train and finds 
Emma (Martha Raye) on a passenger 
train. 

Meanwhile Bing doesn’t have to waste 
his songs on the bull, for a lovely girl 
(Frances Farmer) comes out from be- 
hind a bale of hay. Then begins an 
odyssey of absurdities across the con- 
tinent—much like the 1934 adventur- 
ings of Clark Gable and Claudette Col- 
bert after leaving the bus in “It Hap- 
pened One Night.” 

The girl, Bing, and the bull get 
trickily left by the train. Over hill and 
dale, the hero and heroine lead the bull 
and fall in love with each other. Sneak, 
sneak, a gang of villainous tramps pur- 
sue them. While all this is going on, 
Buck and Emma find hilarious ro- 
mance on the passenger train. Even- 
tually everybody arrives at the ranch, 
and the picture ends in a blaze of blue 
music, singing, and dancing. 

In the romantic closeups, Crosby’s 
toupee never looked more natural or 
becoming. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Broadway’s late Summer 
season opened prematurely last week 
with Dorian Gray, a scissors-and-paste- 
pot adaptation of Oscar Wilde’s dated 
tale of mauve decadence. Maladroit on 
five counts: adaptation, direction, act- 
ing, costumes, and scenic design. 

Cherokee Night, played to an obbli- 
gato of Indian drums beating behind 
effective scenery, will be recognized by 
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most people as a sad commentary on 
the state of the Vanishing Red Man. 
Last week the government’s New York 
Studio theatre housed in the Province- 
town Playhouse presented this bundle 
of Lynn Riggs’s one-act ideas, plaintive 
stories of miscegenation’s awful results. 

SCREEN: Why it was produced is the 
most puzzling thing about Satan Met 
a Lady, billed as a mystery film by 
Dashiell Hammett, who has boiled sev- 
eral pots of tasty stories including 
“The Thin Man.” Bette Davis, Warren 
William, Arthur Treacher, and Alison 
Skipworth fans will be disappointed 
with the mess Warner Brothers con- 
cocted for these excellent players. The 
story isn’t worth mentioning. 


Down to the Sea (Republic Pictures) 
is a mixture of spite, spume, and 
sponges. As hell-diving Greek broth- 
ers, Russell Hardie—who is getting a 
bald spot—and Ben Lyon fight over 
the gal, pouty Ann Rutherford. Scene: 
above- and below-sea shots of the Tar- 
pon Springs (Fla.) sponge-fishing in- 
dustry, “largest in the world.” Main 
interest: waiting to see how the nasty, 
string-mustached captain will meet his 
death—which eventually .comes by 
shark bite. 








AVIATION 


FLIGHT: New Distance Record 
In Soviet’s Arctic Conquest 





Nowhere on earth are people more 
air-minded than in Soviet Russia. Every 
youth receives instruction in elementary 
aeronautics as part of the prescribed 
education. Every resource available 
has gone into building up a military 
air force estimated at nearly 4,000 
planes. Air lings reach all sectors of 
the huge U.S.S.R. map. Elaborately 
equipped research laboratories in Mos- 
cow enable designers to stay well 
abreast of aeronautical progress. 

Nor is any other nation as Arctic- 
conscious. North of the Arctic Circle 
lie great expanses of Soviet territory. 
A line of communications by polar sea 
between European Russia and Siberia, 
offers vital relief to overburdened 


trans-Siberian railway facilities and 
would be priceless in case of war with 
Japan. 

In 1919 the Commission for Study 








of the North was formed; in 1930 the 
All-Union Arctic Institute. Two years 
later a Central Administration of the 
Northern Sea Route was created with 
the powers of an independent commis- 
sariat. A score of ports were colonized 
and equipped with weather and radio 
stations. A fleet of icebreakers set up 
a patrol along the entire 5,000-mile 
route. A dozen important scientific 
expeditions made detailed studies of ice 
movements, coastline, and water tem- 
peratures. Result: In 1935 more than 
a hundred ships used the northern sea 
route for the transport of manufactured 
goods eastward and products of the 
Siberian interior to the west. Operat- 
ing from both ends, two ships would 
make the complete passage each way. 

In all this Arctic work, airplanes 
have played a leading role—exploring, 
scouting out ice movements, rescuing 
and relieving isolated ground parties. 

Last Summer three Russian aviators 
took off from Moscow in a big single- 
engined, low-wing monoplane. To crown 
their country’s two enthusiasms with 
one great achievement, they would 
make a 6,000 mile flight across the 
North Pole to San Francisco. Exces- 
sive oil consumption forced them back 
from a point several hundred miles 
north of the edge of the Barents Sea. 
But Soviet officials promised continued 
efforts to complete the flight and ulti- 
mately establish a regular air service 
over the route. It would slash some 
5,000 miles from the present east-west 
distance between Moscow and San 
Francisco. 

Last week Pilots Chekaloff and 
Baidukoff and Navigator Beliakoff in 
the ANT 25, the same monoplane used 
in last year’s flight, took off from the 
Moscow airport. The ship’s big fuel 
tanks were full. Complete Arctic sup- 
plies for any emergency were once more 
on board. But this was to be a mere 
test flight preliminary to a second dash 
across the Pole. Its objective: extreme 
eastern Siberia. 

Toward nightfall of their third day of 
flight a stiff head wind and approaching 
fuel exhaustion forced them to land 
near Nicolaievsk on the Amur River. 
Reported distance flown: 5,858 miles. 
If investigation bears this out, the flight 
broke by 200 miles the record set by 
the Frenchmen Codos and Rossi in 1933, 
when they flew nonstop from New York 
to Syria. It was ample proof, too, that 
the ship could cross from Moscow over 
the North Pole well onto the North 
American continent. 
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Built for the Arctic: The ANT 25 Is Pioneering the Route From Moscow to San Francisco Via the North Pole 
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NETWORK: Precocious Infant, 
Mutual, Grosses $1,600,000 


During radio’s Middle Ages—three 
years ago—the Barons CBS and NBC 
virtually dominated the air. Inde- 
pendent stations or networks—such as 
the now-defunct American Broadcast- 
ing Co.—which tried to jolt the Top- 
notch Two from their position could 
not dent their armor of big advertising 
accounts and extensive station hookups. 
Small station owners, seeing the mush- 
room growth of the great chains, feared 
for their own established territories. 

Two years ago, a new organization 
stiffened their quaking knees. The 
Mutual Broadcasting System, first co- 
operative venture in radio, came into 
existence. Four key points—WLW, 
Cincinnati (most powerful station in 
the world), WOR, Newark, WGN, Chi- 
cago, and WXYZ, Detroit (later CKLW, 
Detroit-Windsor)—decided to form a 
cooperative chain. In four months they 
organized a network covering all the 
densely populated consumer areas of 
the East and Midwest. Member stations 
remained independent, yet achieved the 
advantages of exchange facilities. 

Plan: (1) Basic stations chipped in 
to defray the cost of a central sales 
and operations office which got business 
at a minimum overhead. (2) “Asso- 
ciates” had Mutual programs piped into 
their free time—as many as they de- 
sired—at their published rates, minus 
a 15 per cent sales commission which 
went back into the central treasury. 
(3) Sponsors paid only for the time of 
each station they chose for program 
relay. 

Individualistic owners tripped over 
one another to get on the co-op band- 
wagon. Within twelve months, MBS 
had welded a chain of five basic sta- 
tions and eight associates. 

Last week officials announced Mutual 
had grossed $1,600,000 for the fiscal 
year ended July 15. A month before 
they had completed plans for coast-to- 
coast coverage by the addition of the 
California Don Lee network (four sta- 
tions) as a basic member. The hookup 
will take place on or before Dec. 29. 
Negotiations are now pending, however, 
for an earlier severance of the West 
Coast chain from CBS. If they suc- 
ceed, the Mutual tie-up will become 
effective sometime next month. 
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Family Squabble on the Air 


In spite of the phenomenal rise of 
this “third national network,” few gray 
hairs sprouted on the temples of 
National or Columbia officials. A joint 
gross of $48,000,000 for 1935 for the 
two major networks dwarfs MBS to 
the stature of a precocious infant. 


7 
SERIAL: Paramount Will Make 


Six Reels of ‘One Man’s Family’ 


“A serial which will be a true picture 
of American family life ...” Four 
years ago, Carlton E. Morse, West 
Coast NBC script writer, hit upon a 
radio feature. Apr. 29, 1932, the ex- 
newspaper man induced the San Fran- 
cisco station, KGO, to produce “One 
Man’s Family.” 

Listeners liked its homey dialogue 
and familiar situations. A year later, 
the popularity of his work rated a 
national network spot each Wednesday 
evening. Radio Guide’s “Star of Stars” 
poll gave it a two year standing of “the 
most popular dramatic program on the 
air.” 

Last week Paramount Pictures 
plucked the air-wave plum. After 
Screen tests of the cast, the studio 
bought up all movie rights to Morse’s 
Production—at a rumored price of 
nearly $100,000. Work on a six-reel 
Picture will begin sometime in Sep- 
tember, 

Eight actors, bolstered by occasional 





Ion? 


outsiders, form the “Family’s’” perma- 
nent company. J. Anthony Smythe, 
dark-haired San Franciscan, plays the 
part of Father Henry Barbour. His 
“wife” is vivacious Minetta Ellen, a 
grandmother in her own right. The 
troubles of their five “children,’’ mar- 
ried and single, provide plenty of spice 
and sparkle to the story; four years 
has even seen a “grandson” introduced 
into the proceedings—4-year-old Rich- 
ard Svihus (pronounced Swiss). To 
sustain these characters, the author has 
written the equivalent of twenty novels 
—1,800,000 words. 

A few hundred of them—one per- 
formance’s worth—last Winter saved 
a man from one to ten years imprison- 
ment. Floyd Bond, 19-year-old Negro, 
accused of purse snatching, alibied that 
he had been listening to “One Man’s 
Family” at the time of the robbery. 
Cross-examination on the original 
script revealed such a close knowledge 
of the radio serial that the court dis- 
missed Bond’s case. 


PROGRAM: News With Music and 


Variety in Revised Vallee Show 


For almost seven years Rudy Vallee 
has roamed the air waves high, wide, 
and successfully with his program of 
songs, music, and guest stars on the 
weekly Fleischmann Variety Hour. 
Presenting the top personalities of the 
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Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 


SAT. (1st): Olympies: Chancellor Hitler offi- 
cially opens the Berlin Games after the 
relay runners, arriving with the torch 
from Mount Olympus, Greece, light the 
Olympic flare in the stadium. 12:00 Noon 
CBS. 11:45 NBC-Red (WEAF) Blue 
(WJZ). . 
Midway: Coney Island and Blackpool, 
England, are pitted against each other in 
a session of ballyhoo and horseplay, broad- 
cast direct from each amusement park. 
5:00 CBS (By arrangement with BBC). 
“Dinner at Eight”: Joan Blondell, sup- 
ported by Paul Harvey, does the play on 
Smith Ballew's program. 9:30 NBC-Red. 
Folk Festival: Pennsylvania holds a folk- 
lore jamboree at Bucknell University, 

Lewisburg. 10:30 NBC-Blue. 


(2nd): Strauss: Radio City Music Hall 
Symphony Orchestra presents an all Jo- 
hann Strauss concert, Mischa Violin con- 
ducting. Viola Philo will be the soprano 
soloist. 12:30 NBC-Blue. 

Beethoven: The entire Quartet in F minor 
highlights a program of chamber music 
by the Kreiner String Quartet. 2:30 CBS. 
Robin Hood Dell: Willem van Hoogstraten, 
director of the Portland (Ore.) Symphony 
Orchestra, conducts the Philadelphia Sum- 
mer concerts orchestra, from Fairmount 
Park, in a program including Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss. 8:30 CBS. 





MON. (3rd): Anti-Chain Store Bill: Rep. 
Emanuel Celler, New York Congressman, 
discusses the Robinson-Patman_ solution 
for price discrimination evils. 10:45 CBS. 









TUES, (4th): Bridge Sketch: Rupert Hughes, 
novelist, officiates as master of ceremonies 
for a one-hour program from Hollywood, 
headlining Irvin Cobb, humorist, George 
S. Kaufman, playwright, George Jessel, 
comedian, and Hughes as the bridge four- 
some in a Kaufman-authored piece, “If 
Men Played Bridge Like Women Do.” 
9:30 CBS, 


WED. (5th): Fashions: Mme. Jeanne Lanvin, 
Paris designer, gives advance tips on Fall 
and Winter styles. 4:00 NBC-Red (By ar- 
rangement with the French broadcasting 
company, Ministere des 
graphes et Telephones). 


Postes, Tele 


Reception: The diplomatic reception and 
banquet for the Olympic athletes is sand- 
wiched in between summaries of the day's 
events. 5:00 NBC-Red. 

Summer Symphony: Gladys Welge con- 
ducts the Chicago Women's Symphony Or- 
chestra. 9:00 NBC-Blue. 


THURS, (6th): Song Economics: The “Answer 
Me This’’ program traces the economic de- 
velopment of the United States by its 
songs, including the hobo ballad “Son of a 
Gamboleer’’ and the wistful “Home on the 
Range.” 5:30 NBC-Red. 


FRI. (jth): Richard Bonelli: The Metropolitan 
baritone sings with B. A. Rolfe’s orchestra 
while Fred Waring vacations, 9:00 NBC- 
Blue. 

Marion Talley: The ex-lady-farmer so- 
prano, appears as guest soloist with Joseph 
Koestner’s orchestra. 10:00 NBC-Red. 





entertainment world to complement his 
voice and his band, the crooner-pioneer 
maintains a high standard for diversi- 
fied interest. 

This Thursday, aiming toward more 
universal appeal, Vallee changed the 
program. From now on, his show will 
become a news-variety hour with the 
entire production definitely keyed to the 
news. The singing impresario of the 
air will continue to act as host to out- 
standing theatrical personalities, but 
henceforth they will come to the mi- 
crophone as current headliners. 

In this venture, NEWS-WEEK was 
asked to collaborate, and information 
from the resources of its organization 
will be used to dramatize events incor- 
porated in the program. 
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Born: To the former Gwendolyn 
Rose and John W. Mackay, son of 
Clarence H. Mackay, board chairman of 
the Postal Telegraph Co., a daughter, 
Mary-Rose. 

Birtupay: Henry Ford, 73, July 30. 
During the 100-degree heat in Detroit, 
he bicycled a mile and a half morning 
and evening: “It’s good exercise—stirs 
up a breeze. Besides, it does you good 
to sweat.” 

Marriep: Sarah Woodward, daugh- 
ter of William Woodward, financier- 
sportsman, owner of the winning race 
horses, Omaha and Granville, and 
Charles Arthur Moore 3d, cousin of 
Don Alessandro Torlonia, who married 
the Infanta Beatriz, daughter of ex- 
King Alfonso of Spain; at the New- 
port, R. I., Summer home of the bride’s 
parents. 


...Lisma Maugham, only daughter of 
Somerset Maugham, British author, 
and Vincent Rudolph Paravicini, only 
son of Charles R. Paravicini, Swiss 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s, at 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
London, England. 

ArRIvED: David Field Beatty, Earl 
Beatty, son of the late Admiral of the 
British Navy, in New York, from Lon- 
don, to visit his fiancee, Mrs. Dorothy 
Power Sands of Virginia. Earl Beatty 
explained his active interest in the 
strengthening of Britain’s navy: ‘The 
Mediterranean situation . . . could nev- 
er have happened had we an adequate 
fleet. Now we know better and are 
increasing our navy.” 


.--James Hilton, British author, in 
New York, from Hollywood, where he 
has been working on the filming of his 
two best sellers, “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” 
and “Lost Horizon,” en route for a six- 
week visit in England. Mr. Hilton ad- 
mires Hollywood: “. .. there’s a great 
deal of sense there.” 


-++Mary Margaret McBride, writer and 
radio commentator (Martha Deane), in 
New York, from France, with Pierrot, 
a 6-month-old, snow-white Angora goat 
accoutered in specially designed hat, 
ruffed collar, and blue leash. Three 
days later, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry deported the goat as an il- 
legal entry and possible carrier of hoof- 
and-mouth disease. ‘How young—how 
tender!” wailed Miss McBride, as she 
tearfully bade her pet farewell. 


-++ Hildegarde Sell, Continental night- 
club entertainer, formerly of Milwau- 
kee and now known simply as Hilde- 
garde, in New York, from London, 
where she last appeared. 

DEPARTED: Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, from New York, for 
three weeks in Europe, where she will 
address the International League of 
Business and Professional Women, 


meeting in Paris, July 30; and discuss 
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Margaret McBride and Pierrot—Parted 


labor problems at American labor of- 
fices in Europe and the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. 


.++Madeleine Carroll, motion-picture 
actress, and her husband, Capt. Philip 
Astley, from New York, for their castle 
in Spain—about 50 miles south of Bar- 
celona. Miss Carroll, undisturbed by 
the civil war in Spain, claimed: “I can 
get along with the Rights or the 
Lefts.” 


..-Capt. Albert Coady Wedemeyer, in- 
fantry officer, from New York, for Ger- 
many, to study in the General Staff 
School of the German Army—the first 
American student to the Reich staff 
school since the World War. 


.-+ Durand-Couppel de Sant Front, ma- 
rine artist professionally known as 
Marin-Marie, from New York, to cross 
the Atlantic in a 40-foot, 4-cylinder, 
Diesel-powered motorboat, equipped 
with a radio, lifeboat, and automatic 
steering gear. He hopes to cross in 
sixteen days—‘at the greatest 

three weeks.” Three years ago he navi- 
gated the Atlantic in a sailboat; it 
took him 65 days. 

Sick List: Lawrence Tibbett, star of 
grand opera and motion pictures (two 
broken fingers—a trap door fell on his 
hand while he was searching for the 
source of a gas leak in his Hollywood, 
Calif., home): wearing splints. 


-..-George Dern, Secretary of War 
(complications following influenza): 
hospitalized at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 


...Jesse Jones, chief of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. (influenza): 
confined to his hotel at Rawlins, Wyo. 

Diep: Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 71, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College from 1911 
until her retirement last month, as the 
result of a paralytic stroke two weeks 
ago, at the home of a niece, in New- 
ton, Mass. Since 1882, seven years 
after Wellesley’s founding, Miss Pen- 
dlieton had been associated with the 
college as student, instructor, dean, 
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Lawrence Tibbett, Sniffing a 
Gas Leak, Broke Two Fingers 


and finally its sixth president. She was 
Wellesley’s great builder, securing for 
its campus seventeen new and impos- 
ing structures. 


...Earle Ovington, 56, first duly 
sworn United States airmail pilot, of a 
heart attack, after a long illness and 
several major operations, in Glendale, 
Calif. On Sept. 23,.1911, as a feature of 
the international air meet at Garden 
City, Long Island, Ovington, wear- 
ing a football helmet, took off from the 
Nassau Boulevard Aerodrome in a 50- 
horsepower Bleriot monoplane carry- 
ing 10 pounds of mail which he suc- 
cessfully delivered to Mineola, Long 
Island, 8 miles distant. ‘‘Airmail Route 
No. 1” was dropped after nine days—it 
had been ‘a good stunt.” 


.--Charles Fitzhugh Talman, 61, li- 
brarian of the United States Weather 
Bureau, and author, of a bullet wound 
in the head—self-inflicted—at the 
Emergency Hospital, in Washington, 
D. C. His books and magazine articles 
on the phenomena of weather have 
earned him an international reputation 
as a meteorologist. 


-.-Dr. James L. Barton, 80, organizer 
and first president of the Near East 
Relief, and former secretary of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions; 
after an operation, at the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Internationally known for his mission- 
ary work, he began his career in 1885 
in Harpoot, Turkey. 


--.Sir Henry Solomon Wellcome, 83, 
British scientist, explorer, and bene- 
factor of British medical research, 
after an operation, in London, Eng- 
land. In 1868, as a drug-store clerk in 
Rochester, Minn., the promising Wis- 
consin-born youth became the protege 
of Dr. William W. Mayo, father of the 
Mayo brothers, surgeons. Dr. Mayo’s 
teaching and financial aid started Sir 
Henry on the career that later 


brought him to the head of Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co., chemical manufac- 
turers of London, with branches all 
over the world. 
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EARN IN GS: Autos Lead Rise; Foods, Chemicals 


Follow; Most Firms Show Better Half-Year Results 


It used to be a widely accepted belief 
that Presidential election years were bad 
for business. Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland Trust Co. economist, recent- 
ly disproved this fallacy by a study 
reaching back to 1792. Of the 36 years 
in which a President was chosen, he 
found that 21 were normal or better. 

During the past month a flood of 
corporation reports for the first half of 
1936 have given a hint of how this year 
will stand. The vast majority of earn- 
ings show a marked improvement over 
the same period of 1935. 


AUTOMOBILES: With June sales set- 
ting a new high for that month, manu- 
facturers are looking forward to their 
biggest year since 1929. During the 
January-June period, independents in- 
creased their proportion of sales 11% 
per cent. But the Big Three—General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler—still do more 
than 90 per cent of the total business. 


Chevrolet, forging ahead of Ford, 
the 1935 leader, accounted for most of 
General Motors’ 44 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s sales. Selling seven cars this 
year for every four in 1935, G. M. 
showed correspondingly higher earn- 
ings. 

Chrysler Corporation, with sales up 
about one-fourth, reported the highest 
earnings in the company’s history. Last 
week, directors passed on a slice to 


i, 


shareholders. They declared a $4 divi- 
dend, as against $1.50 in April. 
1936 1935 

Auburn 

Automobile $ 
Chrysler Corp. 
General Motors 
Nash Motors 
Packard 

Motor Car 

* Deficit 


849,288* $ 
29,473,736 
140,572,546 
425,888 


862,487* 
18,659,309 
.83,729 838 
962,216* 


3,520,128 290,460 


CHEMICALS: General business im- 
provement, especially in automobiles, 
steel, textiles, and plastics, kept the 
chemical industry active. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. boosted earnings 72 
per cent over last. years’ first six 
months, three-quarters of this rise com- 
ing from the company’s 10,000,000- 
share investment in General Motors. 

Decreased earnings of U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol and Commercial Solvents re- 
flected the competitive price situation 
in the solvents branch of the industry. 

1936 1935 
Air Reduction $ 3,332,476 $ 2,508,333 
Catalin Corp. 

of America 
Commercial 

Solvents 
E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours 
Mathieson 

Alkali Works 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide 

& Carbon 
U. S. Industrial 

Alcohol 


156,585 


152,147 
1,083,948 1,099,655 


38,691,971 22,450,485 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Loading Catalogues on a Freight Car—So Stay-at-Homes Can Shop by Mail 


ELECTRICAL EQuIPMENT: Two com- 
panies—General Electric and Westing- 
house—make almost one-third of all 
the country’s electric apparatus. The 
rest of the business is divided up among 
more than a hundred firms—manufac- 
turers of refrigerators, lamps, radios, 
stoves, washers, and industrial equip- 
ment. This year the entire industry 
benefited from increased household use 
of electricity, which reached a new high 
during June. 

1936 1935 


$ 1,558,759 $ 1,392,111 
16,592,324 11,541,429 
1,525,885 1,068,905 


Electrolux 
General Electric 
Kelvinator 
Westinghouse 


Elec. & Mfg. 7,937,978 6,265,188 


Foop: With prices up and produc- 
tion costs about the same, food products 
companies enjoyed a wider margin of 
profit this year. One important ex- 
ception was Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., which 
had increased advertising expenses— 
from which the company expects re- 
sults in larger profits later on. 


1936 1935 
$1,459,835 $1,312,739 
1,203,536 984,135 
1,367,455 736,587 


American Chicle 

Beech-Nut Packing 

Continental Baking 

Corn Products 
Refining 

Cream of Wheat 

General Baking 

General Foods 

Penick & Ford 

United Fruit 

Ward Baking 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. 


3,881,565 
479,915 
871,040 

5,862,722 
478,452 

4.550.000 
320,397 

3,797,452 


1,051,024 
6,843,928 
693,055 
6.878.000 
843,238 
3,428,715 


MISCELLANEOUS: The following com- 
panies also reported: 

1936 

587,753 $ 
1,036,814 


1935 
494,774 
1,356,088 


Bon Ami $ 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Container Corp. 

of America 
Kimberly-Clark 
Lambert Co. 
Otis Elevator 
Scott Paper 
U. S. Gypsum 


481,845 
410,093 
566,498 
934,819 
471.739 
2,241,774 


432,146 
267 827 
820,415 
114,690 
420,621 
1,627,477 


CATALOGUES : Mail-Order Houses 
Get Out New Fall-Winter Issues 


Bridal dresses . . . indigestion reme- 
dies . . . baby chicks ... hot air fur- 
maces ... lice powder... reducing 
corsets ... peppermint lozenges ... 
wagon wheels... 

These and some 50,000 other items 
are listed in the new Fall and Winter 
catalogues issued last week by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago mail-order houses. 
Both firms put out fatter catalogues 
than last year with extra color pages, 
fewer line drawings, and more photo- 
graphs. Prices showed little change. 

An innovation in Sears’s catalogue 
this year is a color graph with 92 
shades keyed by number to all the 
merchandise in the book in which color 
is an important factor. Thereby cus- 
tomers can know in advance the pre- 
cise shade of the goods they order. In 
a number of instances they can ascer- 
tain the texture of the material as well, 
for the new edition boasts increased 
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use of swatches—tiny samples of cloth 
pasted to the pages. 

As a tie-up with the government’s 
rural electrification program, the Sears 
book lays emphasis on electrical equip- 
ment designed to lighten work around 
the farmhouse. In the Montgomery 
Ward catalogue the chief ballyhoo cen- 
ters around a radio with a tuning dial 
fashioned like a motion-picture pro- 
jector. At the turn of the knob, the call 
letters and location of the station be- 
ing received flash in colored letters on 
a small screen set in the tuning panel. 

Montgomery Ward this year is send- 
ing out 7,000,000 catalogues—1,000,000 
more than last year. Getting out the 
books semi-annually is no small job. 
At Ward’s, 550 persons work all year 
round writing copy, arranging layouts, 
and doing other preliminary chores. 
After the volumes come off the presses, 
the huge task of distribution begins. 
Last week 120 freight cars and 91 motor 
trucks rumbled out of Chicago with the 
first Sears catalogues; approximately 
1,000 freight cars are needed to make 
the full distribution to customers. 

That consumers are buying from 
mail-order houses more than ever be- 
fore is indicated by the two firms’ sales 
figures so far this year. For Mont- 
gomery Ward, gross business of $134,- 
000,000 in the five months ended June 
30 totaled 18 per cent above last year. 
Sears, reporting for the period Jan. 30 
to July 16, scored a 22 per cent gain 
with total sales of $218,000,000. In both 
cases the figures established new all- 
time records. 

Some businessmen feel that later this 
year the drought may cause a recession 
in retail trade, because of a drop in 
farm purchasing power. But Montgom- 
ery Ward has no fear. “We still ex- 
pect a further increase in total cash 
farm income,” company executives de- 
clared last week, ‘and our sales volume 
for the Fall period should reach a new 
high in the history of the company.” 


RAILROADS: Canada Plays Game 
Of Private vs. Public Ownership 


The town of La Prairie on the St. 
Lawrence had never seen such excite- 
ment. Some 300 excursionists came 
down from Montreal, accompanied by 
the Governor General and his lady. A 
band played martial music. And all 
because of a little wood-burning loco- 
motive with two passenger coaches at- 
tached. Pessimists said it would never 
actually go or, if it did, might blow up 
and kill everyone. 

But they were wrong. While spec- 
tators gaped and horses reared on their 
haunches, the tiny train got up steam 
and chugged 16 miles in two hours 
over the newly formed Champlain & 
St. Lawrence Railroad. 

Thus, seven years after the Delaware 
& Hudson pioneered with the first loco- 
motive-operated train in the United 
States, the first railway in Canada be- 
gan operations on July 21, 1836, 100 
years ago last week: Later the C. & S.L. 
was absorbed by the Grand Trunk, 
which in turn became part of the Cana- 


dian National Railway Co.—govern- 
ment-owned and today, with more than 
23,000 miles of main lines, the largest 
rail system on the continent. 


Proritrs: Canadians celebrated 
another anniversary in June. When 
British Columbia joined the Dominion 
in 1872, it agreed to do so only with 
the understanding that a railroad would 
be built linking the Pacific Coast with 
Eastern Canada. 

To fulfill this promise, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. was formed—sub- 
sidized by the government but privately 
owned—and soon workers were laying 
a ribbon of steel over the Rockies. 
June 28, 1886—fifty years ago—Can- 
ada’s first transcontinental train left 
Montreal. Six days later it reached 
Port Moody on the Pacific. 

The new line grew until it sprawled 
over all Canada and into the United 
States as well. In this country Cana- 
dian Pacific acquired more than 3,800 
miles of subsidiary lines, chiefly in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

The company’s directors felt a rail- 
road should be more than just a carrier. 
They wanted to build up a well-rounded 
business organization, active in many 
fields. Therefore, directly and through 
subsidiaries, C.P. plunged into the op- 
eration of lumber mills, oil and mining 
properties, car and locomotive facto- 
ries, and a network of telegraph lines. 

Tourists in Canada, alighting from 
a Canadian Pacific train, are likely to 
spend the night at one of the company’s 
seventeen hotels, including the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec, the Banff Springs 
Hotel in the Rockies, and the Royal 
York—largest in the British Empire— 
at Toronto. Even when Canadians go 
abroad, they can still travel via C.P. 
For the company’s fleet of twenty 
ocean liners plies across the Atlantic 
to Europe and over the Pacific to China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

This broad diversification has had a 
marked effect on profits. Canadian 
Pacific has earned its fixed charges 
every year since 1929—a record equaled 
by few American railroads. 


LossEs: Meanwhile, the government- 
owned Canadian National System has 
limped along with continuing deficits, 
totaling more than $800,000,000 in the 
past thirteen years. 

Canadian National was formed in the 
years 1917 to 1923 by combining a num- 
ber of formerly independent lines. These 
had been mainly under private operation, 
although originally built with the aid 
of huge advances from the Dominion 
and the Provinces. After the war be- 
gan, they fell on hard times, and one 
by one the government took them over. 

Like its privately owned competitor, 
Canadian National is also a thoroughly 
diversified organization. Its steamships 
ply between Vancouver and Alaska and 
from Montreal to the West Indies and 
South America. In addition, there are 
more than a dozen Canadian National 
hotels, including the Chateau Laurier 
at Ottawa and Jasper Park Lodge in 
the Rockies. *. 

The company’s railway system— 
duplicating to a considerable extent 
that of Canadian Pacific—runs from 
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coast to coast, with branches tapping 
virtually every important town in Can- 
ada and even extending into seven of 
the United States. 


Inquiry: To find out why C.P. made 
money while C.N. didn’t, the Dominion 
in 1931 appointed a Royal Commission 
on Transportation. Its report, sub- 
mitted the following year, declared that 
in the case of the government-owned 
road “political considerations led to un- 
wise and unnecessary capital expendi- 
tures. 

“Running through [Canadian Na- 
tional’s] administrative practices has 
been the red thread of extravagance, 
The disciplinary check upon undue ex- 
penditure, inherent in private corpo- 
rations because of their limited financial 
resources, has not been in evidence ... 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the board of directors and the 
management of the National Railways 
were amenable to political influence 
and pressure.” 

Among its recommendations, the 
commission urged that Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific cooperate 
in the future in order to effect operat- 
ing economies and reduce duplication 
of facilities. Accordingly, since 1933 
the two roads have ended their former 
cutthroat competition by pooling some 
of their passenger train services and 
consolidating a number of terminals. 

Many Canadians, including Sir Edward 
Beatty, head of C.P., would have liked 
it if the commission had gone a step 
further and recommended unification 
of the two systems for purposes of 
administration. They feel that the ul- 
timate solution of the Dominion’s rail- 
way problem lies in placing the man- 
agement of Canadian National in private 
hands—even though the government 
retains ownership—and operating it 
jointly with Canadian Pacific. On the 
other hand, many fear that such action 
would throw an army of present rail- 
road workers out of their jobs. 


INNOVATIONS: Like American carriers, 
the two Canadian systems in recent 
years have suffered not only from the 
depression but also from the inroads 
of passenger cars, trucks, and buses— 
with one important difference: the cold 
climate in Canada restricts serious 
competition from motor vehicles to 
Summer months. 

As defensive measures, both C.P. and 
C.N. have gone in for air-conditioned 
streamlined trains, lower rates, and 
pick-up-and-delivery freight service— 
tactics similar to those adopted by rail- 
roads in this country. 

In June Canadian National put the 
world’s largest streamlined locomotive 
into service on the run between Toronto 
and Sarnia, on the southern tip of Lake 
Huron. Unromantically identified as 
Number 6400, the new engine has all 
the latest gadgets: a stream of air 
shooting up from the top which lifts 
the smoke clear of the train; a track 
sprinkler under the tender to lay dust 
on the roadbed while traveling; and, in 
front of the engineer’s seat, a circular 
disk of glass which revolves at high 
speed to throw off sleet and raindrops 
and to ensure clear vision. 
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NEWSPHOTOS FROM CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Completing Canada’s First Transcontinental Railway in 1885 


NEWSPHOTOS FROM CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Canadian National’s Newest Streamliner 








NEWSPHOTOS FROM CANADIAN NATIONAL 
An Up-to-Date Locomotive When Canadian Railroads Were Young 


NEWSPHOTOS FROM CANADIAN PACIFIC NEWSPHOTOS FROM CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Canadian Pacific Operates the Banff Springs Hotel . . . ---And the Empress of Britain 
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SHIPPING: Cunarder Gets Here 
Faster but Doesn’t Set Record 


Monday the Cunard White Star liner 
Queen Mary passed Ambrose Light, 
outside New York harbor, after the 
fastest crossing from Cherbourg ever 
made by any ship—4 days, 8 hours, 37 
minutes. 

But the blue ribbon of the Atlantic 
still belongs to the French liner Nor- 
mandie, because the Queen Mary’s 
average speed of 29.61 knots was a trifle 
less than the Normandie’s record of 
29.64, established in June, last year. 
The British ship got here faster by 
steering a shorter course. 

“We don’t get the pennant because 
we jolly well don’t deserve it,” com- 
mented Sir Edward Britten, the Queen 
Mary’s commander. He insisted the 
vessel hadn’t really been trying. for a 
record. “We will try when the weather 
favors us.” 


® Recently Cunard announced it would 
build a sister ship to the 80,773-ton 
Queen Mary. This week the firm re- 
vealed more building plans: two new 
vessels of 30,000 tons each which will 
compete in transatlantic service with the 
highly successful Washington and Man- 
hattan of the United States Lines. 


7 
COPPER: Firms Boost Prices; 


Consumers Rush to Place Orders 


When producers decide to boost the 
price of copper they give customers 24 
hours notice, enabling them to cover at 
the old price. Last Tuesday morning 
Phelps Dodge Corp. announced an ad- 
vance in producer’s copper from 9.5 to 
9.75 cents a pound, effective next day. 
Immediately the three other largest 
American producers—Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Kennecott Copper Corp., 
and American Smelting & Refining Co. 
—followed suit. 


Marking the second increase this 


year, it brought the price of domestic 
copper to the highest point since 1931. 


After the Ore Is Taken From t 


But before the new rate went into effect 
Wednesday, buying orders for the pre- 
vious day had climbed to an all-time 
record peak of 106,101 short tons. Pre- 
vious record: Aug. 19, 1935, when an 
advance in price from 8.0 to 8.5 cents a 
pound precipitated orders amounting to 
68,879 tons. 


U.S.A.: Behind this latest price boost 
lie several important factors both at 
home and abroad. Six years ago the 
economic crash caught the domestic 
industry with about 600,000 tons of un- 
sold copper above ground. Mainly by 
restricting production to 20 per cent of 
capacity from 1932 through 1934, these 
refined stocks were reduced to about 
200,000 tons at the close of 1935. 


Meanwhile copper demand in this 
country began to forge ahead along 
with general business recovery. After 
plunging from 1,119,000 tons in 1929 to 
336,000 tons in 1932, consumption 
gradually rose to 580,000 tons last year. 
The American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics listed the chief sources of the in- 
creases in 1935 over 1934: 

1934 1935 
Electric 


Manufacture 101,000 tons 128,000 tons 


Automobiles 63,000 90,000 
Utilities 58,000 73,500 
Building 
and Construction 36,000 ” 49,000 
Continuing the upswing, consump- 


tion this year has been running at the 
rate of almost 60,000 tons a month as 
compared with an average of less thau 
40,000 tons during the first half of 
1935. Of the major copper-buying in- 
dustries only the utilities lag behind 
the general improvement, chiefly on ac- 
count of the uncertain political at- 
mosphere. But in spite of the utilities’ 
sluggishness, domestic copper con- 
sumption for the first half of this year 
was 46.6 per cent larger than in the 
first half of 1935. 


ABROAD: Protected by a tariff of 4 
cents a pound and forbidden by anti- 
trust laws to join the international 
cartel, the American copper industry 
is theoretically detached from the for- 
eign market. Nevertheless domestic 
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prices tend to follow 
prices, whether up or down. 
Last year more copper was _ used 


internationa] 


abroad than ever before. Due to busi- 
ness recovery and increased armament 
programs, it totaled 1,216,000 tons as 
compared with only 957,000 tons ip 
1929. And even though the first six 
months of this year showed a drop of 
7.2 per cent, the cartel has gradually 
managed to build up an improved price 
structure. 

As a result the international price of 
copper has jumped. Two weeks ago it 
reached 9.49 cents a pound. 


Boost: Looking the whole situation 
over, American producers last week de- 
cided that the time was ripe for an in. 
crease in the domestic price. After the 
rush of buying orders that followed the 
announcement, they felt that they had 
guessed right. 

Many domestic copper men believed 
that the record-breaking demand was 
led by foreign buyers. Others held that 
rapid extension of electric power lines 
to rural communities and improvement 
in the electric industry were important 
elements. Still others said that the 
boom was in anticipation of sales to the 
utilities, as well as to other big copper 
consumers. 

According to estimates, purchases 
made last week will be used up some- 
time in November. Hence many ob- 
servers predict another buying wave at 
that time and a possible jump in the 
price to 10 cents a pound. 


AMOSKEAG: CourtImposes Death 


Sentence on Huge Textile Plant 


Visitors to Manchester, largest city 
in New Hampshire, never fail to in- 
quire: “‘What are those red-brick build- 
ings that stretch for more than a mile 
along both sides of the river?” 

To which loyal natives in the past al- 
ways answered proudly: “‘Oh, you mean 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
That’s the biggest cotton textile plant 
in the world. Why, Manchester couldn't 
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et along without those mills. Nearly 
half the city’s working population have 
jobs there. Back in 1921, when the tex- 
tile industry hereabouts was booming, 
the Amoskeag company employed al- 
most 18,000 people.” 

It seemed inconceivable to Manches- 
ter citizens that the 130-year-old plant 
should ever shut down. But last Sep- 
tember the impossible happened. Def- 
icits in every year of the depression 
except 1933, totaling almost $5,000,000, 
roved too much for the firm, and it 
suspended operations. More than 8,000 
former Amoskeag workers had to go 
on relief. 

Since the closing affected so large a 
part of New Hampshire’s population, 
Gov. H. Styles Bridges appointed a 
special committee to investigate the 
situation. The committee found that 
the trouble was partially due to factors 
which had caused many other mills in 
New England to shut down: foreign 
competition, particularly from Japan; 
higher wages than are paid in the 
South; and serious overproduction, with 
attendant price wars. 

In addition, Amoskeag had several 
ills peculiar to itself: burdensome in- 
terest charges; heavy local taxes; ab- 
sentee management through location of 
the company’s main office in Boston; 
and obsolete buildings and machinery. 

The company itself offered an ad- 
ditional explanation for its difficulties: 
much of its equipment was designed to 
produce ginghams, a type of textile no 
longer in style. 


CATASTROPHE: The report of the 
Governor’s committee spurred every- 
one in an effort to rehabilitate the 
company. The city board of assessors 
voted a substantial reduction in taxes. 
A majority of the mill’s employes vol- 
unteered to take a 15 per cent wage 
cut. Meanwhile, the management filed 
a petition for reorganization of the firm 
under the Federal Bankruptcy Act: “If 
the company is reorganized ...ona 
satisfactory basis, its credit will be re- 
stored and continued operations will be 
possible with reasonable prospect -of 
profit.”’ 

But one eventuality had been over- 
looked. In March the Merrimack River 
overflowed its banks, flooding the mill 
buildings, leaving floors knee-deep in 
mud, and machines buried under debris. 
That catastrophe washed out the re- 
organization plan as neatly as it 
wrecked the plant. It would have taken 
$2,500,000 to repair the damage—in ad- 
dition to $11,000,000 working capital 
which the company needed. A special 
master appointed by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Boston decided that the 
raising of a large amount of new money 
wasn’t worth while: 

“There is nothing in the textile out- 
lok to warrant it. For more than 
twelve years losses in the industry 
have far exceeded the gains.” 

In accordance with the master’s 
recommendations, Federal Judge 
George C. Sweeney last week ordered 
liquidation of the $25,000,000 company. 
“A severe blow ‘to our State and to 
our principal city,” lamented Governor 
Bridges. But local citizens took it 














Here’s a sure prediction about the 
weather on George Washington’s 
Railroad during August: 

Days will be cool—nights, too— 
because Chessie is due to eclipse Old 
Sol! Over the entire length of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines her 
comforting shadow will fall — and 
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passengers on the George Washing- 
ton will Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive 
Fresh as a Daisy. Witness the phe- 
nomena yourself the next time you 
take a trip. The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on the finest 
fleet of genuinely air-conditioned 
trains in the world! Insist upon it! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON e THE SPORTSMAN e THE F.F.V. 


Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model railroad, the largest in the world, at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City 
—during August and September. 
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philosophically. They began laying plans 
to attract new industries to Manchester. 

“We hope to interest some large 
corporation in operating the entire 
Amoskeag plant,” said former Mayor 
Arthur Moreau, chairman of a citizens’ 
committee. “If this cannot be done, we 
will seek to interest individual em- 
ployers on a smaller scale.” 

He pointed out that the worsted di- 
vision of the mills offered a good pros- 
pect to an outside firm, because this 
section of. the plant had always oper- 
ated at a profit. 


® Despite the court’s decision, a ray of 
hope still lingers for the doomed firm. 
Last December an Amoskeag bond- 
holder filed suit in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals contesting 
Judge Sweeney’s jurisdiction over the 
company on the grounds that it was a 
New Hampshire, not a Massachusetts, 
corporation. The appeal is scheduled 
to be heard next October. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Contest: Cigar manufacturers no 
longer worry that cigarettes may drive 
them out of existence. In June, Federal 
tax figures show, output reached a total 
of 452,000,000 cigars, 12.5 per cent more 
than a year ago. 

To win new smokers, the Cigar 
Progress Board invited salesmen 
throughout the industry to suggest 


snappy catch phrases suitable for a 
promotion campaign. Some of the 
winning slogans: 

“Smoke cigars for companionship— 
serve cigars for friendship.” 

“There’s pleasure ahead for the man 
behind a good cigar.” 

“The perfect host will always toast: 


> 


‘Gentlemen—cigars’. 

PrEviEw: A desk that serves also as 
a dresser and a wardrobe ...a bicycle 
with an extra wheel that can be let 
down, converting it into a tricycle. 
These were two of the novelties dis- 
played at a wholesale showing of Fall 
merchandise in New York last week. 
To see the latest lines of furniture, 
lamps, china, glass, and other home 
furnishings, more than 10,000 buyers— 
the biggest attendance since 1930— 
gathered from all over the country. Ex- 
hibitors reported orders well above 
1935's level, indicating better retail 
trade later this year. 

EXPENSES: Living costs are higher in 
Washington than in almost any other 
city in the country, according to a 
study by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration; made public last week. WPA 
investigators surveyed the expenses a 
family of moderate means would have 
to undergo in 59 cities. They found 
that, chiefly because of high rents, it 
costs about 20 per cent more to live in 
the nation’s capital than in Mobile, 
Ala., where living is least expensive. 
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The “Old South” still lives, at The Greenbrier! Here, during 
Old White Week and Lee Week (last two weeks in August 


many traditionally famous events are revived in all their 


glory — providing a fortnight of joyous celebration. 


Come, join in the festivities — and, in addition, indulge 


Ten “eltlumehuelelas sport... 


whether it’s riding, swimming, 


tennis, golf, skeet, or polo. Illustrated booklet upon request. 
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MOHAWK VALLEY: Native Son 
Spins Colorful York State Tale 





Drums Along the Mohawk. By Wal. 
ter D. Edmonds. 592 pages. 210,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50, 

They had buried Nicholas Herkimer’s 
leg under the oxheart cherry tree he 
was so fond of. The little Brigadier 
slept, exhausted by the crude amputa- 
tion. Hours later, Maria—his wife— 
and Joe Boleo discovered that the stump 
still was bleeding. The young army 
surgeon was gone. 

Cursing the absent bungler, Joe 
helped twist on a tourniquet. “We'd 
better leave the bandage on. It might 
clot yet.” Herkimer woke and heard 
him. “I don’t think so,” he said quiet- 
ly. “Get me my pipe, Maria, and one 
for Joe, and beer for both of us. We 
both need beer. Me, I’m thirsty. How 
about you, Joe?” 

Herkimer didn’t actually have such 
a talk with Joe Boleo just before he 
died in 1777, because Joe didn’t exist 
until Edmonds created him. Neither 
did several other characters in this his- 
torical novel. But people like them 


lived a century and a half ago in the 
fear-haunted Mohawk Valley. And out 
of their lives and those of factual char- 


acters like Herkimer, Adam Helmer, 
and Marinus Willett, Edmonds has wo- 
ven a tapestry which fills the bare frame 
of history with rich color. 

The author, an upstate New Yorker 
who has turned out four other volumes 
about his native region, wanted to 
know how the American Revolution af- 
fected the valley people. He found out 
—from yellowing newspapers, dusty 
records, half-forgotten books, and in- 
herited memories. He changed the 
facts just enough to assure a fascinat- 
ing story. 

Gil and Lana Martin might have been 
any one of the young couples who 
pushed west with horse and cart to set- 
tle in the wilderness. At first nobody 
in the valley gave much thought to 
the war. It was an affair of the Bos- 
ton people. The York Staters were 
intent on building cabins and clearing 
land. 

But the war came home to them 
quickly enough. Warned by a friendly 
Oneida, the Martins fled to Little Stone 
Arabia Stockade barely in time to save 
their scalps from marauding Tories and 
Senecas. From then on, terror seldom 
left the Mohawk. 

One chapter tells of Helmer’s great 
14-mile run in which he outdistanced 
the fleetest of the Mohawks to bring 
news of an Indian attack on German 
Flats. Another tells how Brant’s war- 
riors slowly roasted old Gustin Schim- 
mel in the hope that his screams would 
inspire a rescue sortie from Fort Day- 
ton and make possible a wholesale mas- 
sacre of the outnumbered defenders. 

Edmonds brings in the stupidities of 
the Continental Congress, the inertia 
of the American officers at Albany. 
But he is interested less in Col 
gresses and heroes than in the people 
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Walter D. Edmonds: More Interested 
in Ordinary People Than in Heroes 


whom most scholars ignore. In his 
concern for the men and women who 
endure after the captains depart, the 
novelist seems wiser than the histo- 
rians. 


* Walter D. Edmonds has spent near- 
ly all of his 33 Summers on the family 
farm at Boonville. As a _ boy, he 
watched barges pushing down the Black 
River Canal to slip into the Erie. At 
Harvard, Prof. Charles Townsend Cope- 
land (“Copey’’), mentor of dozens of 
embryonic writers, infected him with 
the literary virus. Edmonds turned 
naturally to his old friend the Erie, and 
sold a story to Scribner’s Magazine be- 
fore he was graduated. 

Since then he has received checks 
from The Atlantic Monthly, The Dial, 
McCall’s, and The Saturday Evening 
Post. He has also pocketed substantial 
profits from four books: ‘“‘Rome Haul,” 
“The Big Barn,” “Erie Water,” and 
“Mostly Canallers.”’ 


a 
VIKINGS: Early Undset Work, 


A Legend of Bloody Vengeance 


Gunnar’s Daughter. By Sigrid Und- 
set. 274 pages. 62,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2. 


Immured in her northern fastnesses, 
With the cry of the tern, the rattle of 
the fjord, and the squeals of her chil- 
dren for company, Fru Sigrid Undset 
has for many a year been carving out 
big, buxom books about the Norsemen, 
past and present. In “Kristin Lavrans- 
datter” (a trilogy) and “The Master 
of Hestviken” (a tetralogy), she dodged 
back into medieval times and settled 
her own society there, masterfully and 
unobtrusively reconstructing the frame- 
work of an elder civilization. 

“Hestviken” proved somewhat lum- 
bering, but the “Kristin” saga—gener- 
ally recognized as a world masterpiece 
—placed her arm-in-arm with Knut 
Hamsun and Selma Lagerlof as Scan- 
dinavia’s literary varsity. 

Her later excursions into more mod- 


ern scenery resulted in two volumes in 
their way quite as distinguished as their 
Beowulfish predecessors. In ‘“‘The Wind- 
ing Road” and “Ida Elisabeth” she was, 
as a Catholic, centrally interested in 
the Christian approach to marriage. In 
both novels her characters found them- 
selves hooked to the wrong people but 
stuck by their bargains with commend- 
able fortitude and the author’s approval. 

Last week, to take the curse off her 
reputation for proffering rather weighty 
dishes, her publishers presented Ameri- 
can readers with a little hors d’oeuvre 
in the shape of ‘“Gunnar’s Daughter,” 
the first English translation of a 1909 
work. All of one piece and only 274 
pages long, it should rope in a good 
many new followers for Fru Undset. 

This narrative will in no wise menace 
“Kristin’s” laurels. The plot, to con- 
dense it coarsely, runs about as follows: 

To Vigdis, daughter of Gunnar of 
Vadin, comes a young Icelandic rover 
whom men call Ljot (in those climes 
pronounced Yot). A wild, lawless fel- 
low, he becomes impatient of his suit 
for the maiden’s hand, and with mad- 
ness in his head takes her to a wood 
and has his way with her. Afterwards 
Vigdis will not see him, and Ljot sets 
his face once more toward the sea and 
is gone for many Winters. 

At Vadin, Vigdis gives unwilling birth 
to his son, and exposes it to the hawks. 
But her thrall fetches it back to her, 
and Vigdis rears the child to be her 
avenger, one day to lay his father’s 
hacked head in her lap. In time the 
boy grows to good stature, and in the 
Spring of the year when the ice has 
broken and been banished until the 
Fall, his mother fits him with a fine, 
large ship and a crew of shield-men. 


Churning up through northern wa- 
ters, he is sore beset by Scottish raiders 
and only saved by the coming of a 
stranger, Uspak. Him he befriends and 
takes to Vadin. But Vigdis knows him 
for Ljot and binds the boy to his pledge. 
So the two go out to a high place and 
there do battle, Ljot falling upon his 
own sword. Toward sunset the boy 
rides slowly home through the snow 
and places in his mother’s lap a small 
object about the size of a helmet, 
wrapped in a bloody cloak. 

Plainly, this was a story for the fire- 
side, not the salon—a legend, not a nov- 
el proper. Fru Undset has related it 
accordingly, with simplicity and forth- 
rightness, in a lithe, limpid prose. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Sea’s a Thief. By Ronald M. 
Lockley. 316 pages. 106,000 words. 
Longmans, Green, New York. $2. The 
characters in this novel of South Brit- 
ish fishermen are good sturdy types, 
unlikely to surprise you, and their ad- 
ventures are all tied up with the sea’s 
antics and the lobster supply. None- 
theless, Lockley narrates an honest, 
competent yarn of their life and hard 
times. 

An Army of the Aged. By Richard 
L. Neuberger and Kelley .Loe. 318 
pages. 75,776 words. Appendix, Cax- 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Room 2503, 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Please send your FREE book— 
without obligation. 
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( You may paste on postcard if you desire) 





Send for this 


FREE BOOK on 
Fire Insurance 


You will find every page of intense 
interest — whether you own a home, 
a building, an apartment or a factory. 

This book will explain the plans 
and help you to judge the comparative 
merits of the various types of insur- 
ance carriers. It tells you what you 
want to know about fire insurance 
and how you can secure the best pro- 
tection with the greatest safety at the 
lowest cost. 

It also tells the story of Mutual fire 
insurance — a 200-year-old plan of 
insurance that is saving millions of 
dollars each year for its policyholders. 
This is a book you will want to keep. 

This interesting and valuable book 
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free book now. Address Federation 
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919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Long Island at its best! 





. Located 120 miles out in the cool 
Atlantic in America’s most exclusive 
sports and resort area. All the attrac- 
tions of an exclusive, seaside country 
estate . . . quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, excellent cuisine and service 

. privile es in smart Beach, Golf, 
Yacht and Tennis Clubs. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial compan- 
ions. For information and reservations, 
write or wire Wm. M. Gale, Manager. 
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ton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. $2. Po- 
litely but with a demoralizing barrage 
of facts, figures, and horse sense, a 
couple of nimble-witted Western news- 
papermen take the Townsend move- 
ment for a sleigh ride. They throw in 
some lively, behind-the-scenes shots of 
the movement and a biography of the 
doctor. 

The Home Place. By Dorothy 
Thomas. 237 pages. 53,118 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50. Four de- 
pression-pinched Nebraska families, 
cooped up in the same house, with a 


great-grandmother added. Excerpt: 
“Shut up,’ he said evenly. ‘Shut up 
yourself,’ she screamed .. . struggling, 


sobbing.” But it’s not badly written. 


A Fugitive Crosses His Tracks. By 
Aksel Sandemose. 414 pages. 131,800 
words. Knopf, New York. $2.50. An 
exhausting analysis of practically ev- 
ery thought the author ever had. 
Sandemose seems to hate everybody, 
including himself. 


Crime Calendar 


“There Was a Crooked Man.” By 
George Worthing Yates. 307 pages. 
77,300 words. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Tricky and intelligent, if a bit slow 
on its pins. 

Armed With a New Terror. By Theo- 
dora DuBois. 266 pages. 71,000 words. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $2. Told 
plausibly and simply in the first person. 

Death Stops the Manuscript. By 
Richard M. Baker. 333 pages. 95,400 
words. Scribners, New York. $2. Un- 
subtle and stilted, but S. S. Van Dine 
recommends it. 











SCIENCE 


OSTEOPATHY: Practitioners 
Assemble for 40th Convention 





In the Waldorf-Astoria convention 
hall an orator spouted technical terms 
into an amplifier. Beside four leather- 
covered tables, expressionless demon- 
strators pummeled and kneaded the 
limp bodies of inert models. Two thou- 
sand blue-ribboned delegates wandered 
through room after room devoted to 
scientific and commercial exhibits; they 
inspected various bottled specimens of 
the human fetus, sampled free cups of 
Ovaltine, and tested medieval-looking 
racks upholstered with leather cushions. 
The American Osteopathic Association’s 
40th annual convention was in session 
last week in New York. 

During the five-day assembly, dele- 
gates heard many addresses. Samples: 
Dr. James M. Watson declared that 
osteopathy was the only treatment 
which had proved effective in stimulat- 
ing bodily resistance to infantile-pa- 
ralysis epidemics in California two and 
four years ago. Dr. B. C. Maxwell said 
it would be necessary to change the de- 
sign of all modern shoes to conform 
with the finding which he announced, 
that “the foot of civilized man natural- 
ly toes out, that the sole lies horizontal 
to the ground, and that the body weight 


— 


falls mainly on the inner portion of the 
foot.” 

The osteopaths visited the Polo 
Grounds to see the St. Louis Cardinals 
trim the New York Giants and to talk 
with Dr. Harrison J. (Buck) Weaver, 
osteopathic trainer of the winning team. 
The same day one delegate created 
something of a flurry by informing 
newspaper reporters that Governor 
Landon backed them in their fight 
against legislative discrimination. The 
news was supposed to be a secret. 

For much of this discrimination, 
osteopaths blame organized medicine, 
whose chief spokesman—Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association—refers 
bitterly to “the power of suggestion 
and the laying on of hands.”’ Osteopaths 
reply with equal bitterness to the at- 
tacks which, they claim, are inspired by 
envy and malice. Their system of heal- 
ing has been involved in controversy 
almost from the day of its establish- 
ment in 1874 by Andrew T. Still. 

Dr. Still, pioneer who served in the 
Civil War and among the Shawnee 
Indians of Kansas, wrote in his old 
age: “I do not believe ... that there 
are such diseases as fever—typhoid, 
typhus, or lung—rheumatism, sciatica, 
gout, colic, liver diseases, croup, or any 
of the present so-called diseases ... 
Osteopathy is the greatest scientific gift 
of God to man : . . I believe that God 
has placed the remedy for every disease 
within the material house in which the 
spirit of life dwells . . . So I hold that 
man should study and use only the 
drugs that are found in his own drug- 
store—that is in his own body.” 

The founder held that manipulation 
of ‘osteopathic lesions’’—derangements 
of the spine or other parts of the body 
—will relieve pressure interfering with 
blood vessels and nerves, thus giving 
the body a chance to treat itself. Since 
he first set forth this concept, osteopaths 
have broadened their outlook to include 
most of the science of medicine; they 
no longer scorn drugs or other medical 
treatments. Nevertheless, they continue 
to place essential emphasis on the ad- 
vantage of manipulation both to fore- 
stall and cure diseases. 

Manipulative treatment is particu- 
larly efficacious, they say, in treating 
colds, influenza, and pneumonia, and 
in the prevention of thousands of need- 
less operations. They also claim that 
many types of mental diseases have 4 
physical cause which manipulation will 
often cure. Other surprising uses of 
manipulation are for certain types of 
blindness and the correction of naughty 
-children. 

According to osteopaths, the lesion 
which they adjust is a “mechanical 
maladjustment of some sort which 
operates as one of the primary causes 
of disease.” It is this claim which most 
enrages orthodox physicians, who deny 
that there is any evidence whatsoever 
that lesions cause other diseases. 

At present there are six recognized 
osteopathic colleges, of which the best 
known is at Kirksville, Mo., founded by 
Dr. Still. These institutions give a four- 
year course and grant a D.O. degree. 
In many States osteopaths pass the 
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same examinations as physicians. There 
are only 9,000 osteopaths in the world; 
8,000 are in the United States, with a 
concentration in California. The low 
number is partially explained, osteo- 
paths believe, by restrictive legislation. 
In several States osteopaths are not 
permitted to practice surgery or ad- 
minister drugs. Lack of endowments 
is a second reason for the small total, 
lack of publicity a third. 

But times have changed. Last Spring 
Detroit osteopaths spent $3,800 for a 
series of six advertisements in The De- 
troit News. Last week the national 
pody did better. From New York 
napers it got many columns of free 
space. 


* 
INFLUENZA: 


From Ferrets and Violet Rays 


Lessons Learned 


When the influenza epidemic of 1918- 
19 finally subsided, 15,000,000 persons 
had lost their lives, half again as many 
as perished in the World War. Since 
that time doctors the world over have 
worked desperately against the day 
when the most disastrous plague of 
modern times shall return. 


Until a few years ago little progress 
was made. Then the English patholo- 
gist, Sir Patrick Playfair Laidlaw, suc- 
ceeded in infecting an animal with the 
disease, first step in most experimental 
research. By passing a solution from a 
sick ferret’s nose through a porcelain 
filter and then showing that the solu- 
tion still gave other ferrets influenza, 
he proved that influenza is caused by a 
filtrable virus. The germ is so small 
that it is invisible beneath the strongest 
microscope and will pass through the 
finest screen. 

Since then, both Laidlaw and Dr. 
Thomas Francis Jr. of the Rockefeller 


Institute have infected mice and estab- 
lished that the disease is the same which 
affects people. By contracting a severe 
case after one sneezed in his face, Dr. 
C. H. Stuart-Harris, Laidlaw’s asso- 
ciate, recently proved that man can 
catch flu from a ferret. A preventive 
serum from infected horses has not yet 
been tested in an epidemic. 


Results of still another step forward 
in the campaign against flu appeared 
last week. Drs. William F. Wells and 
H. W. Brown, two staff members of the 
Harvard School of Public Health, told 
of their experiments with ultraviolet 
rays. “We know that when a person 
sneezes,” said Dr. Wells, “thousands of 
tiny droplets of moisture are shot out 
of his mouth. These evaporate immedi- 
ately and leave tiny residues which 
remain suspended in the air. On them 
thousands of influenza virus can exist 
and float around for at least half an 
hour.” 


The two Harvard investigators took 
a liquid solution from the lungs of an 
infected ferret and sprayed it with an 
atomizer into a double-chambered glass- 
lined tank. In one chamber a glowing 
ultraviolet-light tube permeated the 
air with its rays. Ferrets inoculated 
with material from the air in the violet- 
ray-treated chamber remained healthy, 
but those infected with virus from the 
untreated tank came down with flu. 
After the experiments, the infected air 
was burned to prevent the spread of the 
dread disease. 

The experiment offers a possibly ef- 
fective method of preventing the spread 
of the disease germs in theatres, schools, 
public halls, and other places where 
people congregate. For five years, Dr. 
Wells said, the Harvard scientists have 
been striving to prove that influenza is 
air-borne, as typhoid is water-borne. 
Last week many experts felt that it had 
been established conclusively. 
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Revives 


FESTIVAL: University 


Pennsylvania’s Ancient Folklore 


Charcoal by the bushel 
Charcoal by the peck 
Charcoal by the frying pan 
Or any way you lek. 


For more than 300 years Pennsyl- 
vania kept more or less intact the folk 
tales, songs, and dances of its early 
settlers. Housewives, faced with a day’s 
spinning, sang at their wheels the songs 
of their mothers, and lightened the tire- 
some job of peeling fruit for apple but- 
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ter with games and “tall stories.” Men 
at play strummed ancient instruments 
and fitted out the folk tunes of the 
old country with lyrics of the new 
country. 

But, as living conditions changed 
around the turn of this century, these 
old arts began to disappear. Movies, 
and later radio, took the place of the 
evening square dances and story-telling 
contests. Now only a few 70- or 80- 
year-old inhabitants can remember the 
songs, dances, and stories that were 
handed down through so many gener- 
ations in Europe and America. 

About a year ago Prof. George Kor- 
son of Bucknell University, in an effort 
to save and preserve whatever was left 
of this fast-disappearing culture, inter- 
ested the university in holding a State- 
wide festival. His idea culminates this 
week in the Pennsylvania Folk Festival 
held in the Memorial Stadium of Buck- 
nell at Lewisburg. 

The State was settled by more 
nationalities than any othér of the 


thirteen colonies. Following the. first 
Dutch pioneers came Swedes, English, 
Scotch, Swiss, Germans, Welsh, and 
Spaniards. All of these brought over 
and kept alive the entertainments of 
the old country. 

In some places, such as the anthra- 
cite region, Korson found organized 
groups like the Ukrainian National 
League; elsewhere he had to track 
down individuals. 

Through Chief Strong Fox, the Corn- 
planter Indians were persuaded to give 
ceremonial dances and move some of 
their wigwams from the Indian reser- 
vation in the northern part of the State. 
They were Senecas before their great 
chief Gaiantwake went to Philadelphia 


1865 








from the long-bearded, lusty Conestoga 
wagoners. The Conestoga wagon was 
probably the first commercial vehicle in 
America. This lanky ancestor of the 
straight-sided prairie schooner was 
used as early as 1650 by settlers who 
adapted it from the old English farm 
wagon. 

The most varied of the industry folk- 
lore came from the miners who sang 
songs of good and bad times, impro- 
vised jigs and fiddle tunes, and used 
their spare time for carving primitive 
statues from the hard, brittle anthra- 
cite. 

From Seltzer City came William 
Keating, author of “Down, Down, 
Down,” one of the last miner ballads, 
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in the early eighteenth century. There 
a Quaker persuaded him to plant fields 
of corn and not depend on wild animals 
for food. Gaiantwake returned to his 
people and so urgently pressed the idea 
that he became known as the Planter. 
White races, amused at this effort at 
civilization, dubbed the whole tribe 
Cornplanters. 

Along with the traditional folklore 
of these various peoples, Korson also 
found a fund of material that grew up 
with Pennsylvania’s industries. With 
its varied topography, the State was a 
pioneer in many a commercial en- 
deavor, each of which produced its own 
stock of songs and dances. From the 
miners came such ballads as “A Cele- 
brated Workingman,” and jigs like 


“Tim Finnegan’s Wake” and the “Mine 
Mule Dance.” Philadelphia, once Ameri- 
ca’s most important port, produced sea 
chanteys; and, throughout the State, 
canallers chanted their own particular 
favorite—‘‘Happy Clarion Days.” 
Innumerable stories and songs came 
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composed more than twenty years ago. 
He explained that, as he drove his mule, 
Jerry, down into Oak Hill mine near 
Pottsville: “it got kind of lonesom 
me and the mule were the only livin’ 
things in the gangway, except for rats.” 
To pass the time, the miner made up 
ballads and sang them to himself and 
Jerry. ‘Down, Down, Down,” was the 
most successful. 

Because of its 44 verses, listeners al 


the village bar divided it into “levels” 
to correspond to the levels of a mine. At 
each of these arbitrary divisions, the 
cry was “Time out for drinks’’—and 


Keating’s share was always on the 
house. 
A typical “level” as he will sing it in 
Lewisburg: 
I asked them what tools would I 
need in the place. 
“Very few,” said the boss with a 
grin on his face; 
“One number six shovel and darn 
little space 
“When you’re down, down, down.” 

















VALUES 


ore and more people find NEWS-WEEK a valuable source of infor- _ 
mation—trust and like its accurate, concise writing—appreciate its 
original and spectacular pictorial presentation. 
Knowledge is power, and knowledge of the facts points out opportuni- 
ties which otherwise might be lost in uncertainty and confusion. 


NEWS-WEEK’s circulation for the first six months of 
1936 is 40% greater than it was for the same period of 1935. 


Advertisers have found NEWS-WEEK teaders form a valuable market made 
up of intelligent, alert buyers, quick to respond to honest advertising. 


In the first six months of 1936 NEWS-WEEK’s advertising 
increased 99% over the same period of 1935. 





For every 100 pages of advertis- 
For every 100 families who read “ty pag 


NEWS-WEEK in the first half of 
1935, 140 are reading it now. 


ing carried in the first six months 
of 1935, NEWS-WEEK carried 
199 in the same period of 1936. 


1935 1936 1935 1936 





These two statistics are from a 64-page book, just off the press, which 

contains many interesting facts about NEWS-WEEK’s circulation, 

its distribution, and which points out its rapid growth. If you 
have not had your copy we will gladly send one on request. 


NE WS -W EEK, 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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WARNING: 


Woman Driver: ‘‘All I remember, 
Officer, is hearing a BANG! Then the 
car ran crazy. I guess I’m lucky it 
wasn’t more serious.” 


Officer: “I'll say you are. Do you know 
that thousands are killed or injured in 
blow-out accidents every year?” 
* * * 

Riding on unsafe tires is a gamble no 
motorist can afford to take. Your brakes 
and your steering gear may be in per- 
fect shape—but could they hold you 
on the road if a whirling tire sud- 
denly blew out? The law of averages is 
all against you, unless you’re properly 
protected. 


Are your tires safe? 


At today’s high speeds the tire gets 
blistering hot inside. Rubber and fabric 
separate. A blister forms and grows 





DON'T LET A BLOW. OUT 


THROW YOUR CAR OUT OF vt 


INSIST ON SILVERTOWN TIRES IF YOU WANT 
GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


bigger and BIGGER until—sooner or 
later—BANG! A blow-out—that might 
have been prevented if your car had 
been equipped with Goodrich Silver- 
towns. 

Silvertowns have something no other 
tire in the world has—the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. This amazing Goodrich 
invention is a layer of special rubber 
and full-floating cords, scientifically 
treated to resist internal tire heat. By 
resisting this heat the Golden Ply keeps 
rubber and fabric from separating— 
keeps blisters from forming. And when 
you prevent the blister, you prevent 
the high-speed blow-out. 

Isn’t it better to be safe than sorry? 
Have your Goodrich dealer equip your 
car with a set of Golden Ply Silver- 
towns. Remember, they cost not a penny 
more than other standard tires! aH. 





HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 


A million more motor- 

ists pledged to safe 

driving is the Goodrich 
goal for 1936. ale that you want acci- 
dents prevented. Join the Silvertown 
Safety League at your Goodrich dealer. 
He’ll get for you—free—a handsome em- 
blem with a red crystal reflector to pro- 
tect you if your tail light fails. 


hy (Soodrich Sire! Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 











